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FOREWORD 

A Caribbean theology is part of that Caribbean 
identity for which our people are searching in these 
latter- decades of the Twentieth Century. The essays 
published in this book indicate to how great a degree we 
have already begun to find that identity. They are an 
indication of our growing intellectual as well as political 
and economic decolonization One need not agree mth 
the total contents of each of the essays in order, to recog¬ 
nize that this type of theological scholarship is a sign of 
the developing intellectual and spiritual maturity of the 
countries of the Caribbean area. 

Despite its etymology, theology is something quite 
distinct from the Word of God. Thus, though we share 
a common Faith with our brethren elsewhere, whether 
of Europe, Asia, or Africa, it is not only quite possible 
but quite fitting as well that we develop our own Carib¬ 
bean theology or theologies — enriching the Christianity 
of our area as a result of our own reflections on our his¬ 
tory, culture, and development in the light of God’s Word. 

Jesus, though born in Bethlehem, is not a Middle 
Easterner, nor is he a European or African. His Incarna¬ 
tion is more than a past historical event; “The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us”. Emmanuel — 
God With Us — is incarnate, as, well in this rapidly 
developing Caribbean world of ours, and it is in discover¬ 
ing Him that we will Anally discover to the f\ill our own 
Caribbean identity. 

Before the dawn of this ecumenical age, we often 
used to act as if w§ felt that differences necessarily 
implied divisions and schisms. In this age of ecumenism, 
efforts such as the piresent one towards developing a dis¬ 
tinctive theology of a people can make a major contribu¬ 
tion to the ecmnenical movement in our area. Efforts 
such as this can point up the fact that differences some¬ 
times are merely varied facets of the same gem, since 
differences of theology do not imply differences of Faith. 
Paradoxically, it is sometimes in being different from 
one another in our systematic explanation of the Faith 



that we begin to grasp the full wealth of the common 
Faith we share. 

It has been said that the principal legacy which his¬ 
tory seems to have bequeathed to all the countries of the 
Caribbean is “the curse of fragmentation”. If this is true 
in the social, economic and political spheres it cam be 
stated with equal truth of the Christian Churches in the 
Caribbean. 

The Ecumenical Consultation on Development held 
in Chaguaramas Trinidad, in 1971 under the sponsorship 
of the Caribbeam Conference of Churches opened up for 
our Chinches new vistas of joint action and even more 
thain this, manifested the growing desire among the 
people of God in the region for contact, fellowship, 
ecumenical] co-operation amd Christian witness. 

There is no doubt as to the challenge issued at the 
Consultation that God was calling us out of sepairateness 
and divisiveness to fulfil our common destiny together 
as a Caribbean Church But if common Christian action 
is necessary for development, for social justice and the 
liberation of our people, even more necessaury is the deep 
thought amd theologicail reflection which enable the 
Caribbean man to And his true self. The spirituad dimen¬ 
sion will undoubtedly foster and permit the fullness of 
authentic development. 

These papers presented at two Conferences — the 
flrst held in Jamaica, and the second in Trinidad in May 
1973 can rightly be considered as carrying on and com¬ 
pleting the work of the Consultation on Development. 
A significamt start has now been made by Caribbeam peo¬ 
ple in the taisk of constructing a theology based on their 
cosmos and historical experiences. May this publication 
serve as an impetus to others to express their views on 
theologicail issues of the Caribbean. 

Most Rev. S. E. Carter. S. J. 

Archbishop of Kingston, Jamaiica. 

Chairmam, 

Caribbean Conference of Churches, 

Continuation Committee. 



Introduction 


Imperialism of the spirit is the most final and fatal 
subjection any people could experience. This imperialism 
has done and is still doing its work among us. Yet it has 
not completely conquered. The human spirit in the 
quest for wholeness boimces back in myriad ways. In the 
Caribbean, the search of the human spirit for freedom!; 
wholeness and authenticity has expressed itself in vari¬ 
ous ways. But the Church in the Caribbean has been 
gloriously oblivious of this quest. It has not discerned 
it, nor encouraged and enabled it. It has even failed to 
see the role it has played, unwittingly at times, in the 
subjugation of the spirit. 

In recent years the self-awareness of the peoples 
of these parts has been awakened and sharpened. This 
has manifested itself in the growth of unionism, the 
emergence of the politics of independence, art, history, 
literature, and music. Yet in the field of religion the old 
world persisted in the emerging new. Here was a tragic 
reversal of roles. No longer was the wine (influence of 
true religion) endangering the bottle (society), but the 
bottle outmoding and endangering the wine! 

The last shall be first! This may yet be true of the 
Church. In very recent times, say within the past five 
years, the Church has experienced a quickening of the 
spirit, establishing a new credibility, making new alli¬ 
ances, offending old friends, being bold and innovative to 
the astonishment of some and annoyance of others. 

This all stems from a new self-understanding. A 
re-examination, re-interpretation, searching and grapp¬ 
ling has begun. The growing distrust of former assump¬ 
tions and answers; and a distaste for structures of 
spirituality not resonant with our experience and intui¬ 
tion have precipitated an acute sense of unreality and 
unrelatedness. 
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Theological reflection in the Caribbean has a none 
history. There has not been any attempt to foster theolo¬ 
gical reflection on our experience. This is not to say that 
our people did not reflect theologically. Many certainly 
did, even among those considered uneducated. Many in 
their hearts believed differently from what was formally 
expected, and worked out their own theologies in the 
privacy of their own minds and lives. But there was no 
open , conscious, sustained effort of doing this. No oppor¬ 
tunity was given to test, challenge and encourage such 
reflections. What we had was overdoses of theologies 
rooted in an alien culture and experience transported, 
without being transposed, to us. 

The result is that the Churches in the Caribbean 
have, by and large, been extensions of the Churches from 
overseas. Their theologies quite naturally reflect the 
experiences of Europe and North America. Their govern¬ 
ance, organizations, liturgies, and theologies yield little 
to the ecology of the faith of the Caribbean people. A 
scandalous example of this is seen in the fact that the 
Harvest Thanksgiving is celebrated in October by some 
churches to coincide with the post summer experience 
of North America, rather than with some event as ‘crop- 
over’ in these parts. How much more reality would there 
be if crop-over was used. The people’s labour would 
then be seen within the purpose of God, and as such, 
religious and moral questions could have arisen around 
the nature of the labour, its rewards or lack of it, and 
its relationships. 

The real offence of all this is not simply that these 
things are foreign, but it is far more serious. It means 
that our understanding of the faith, the expression of 
it in creeds, beliefs, and particularly worship suffer from 
a terrifying unreality to the every-day-ness of our life. 
The formal god of the major religious groups, is not 
one whom we have come to see as related to our every- 
day-ness. That god is not seen as one who enters our 
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everyday experiences. What it boils down to, is that we 
were trained to worship God through somebody's else ex¬ 
perience. 

It is this phenomenon which I tried to express else 
where by writing: “God is really foreign to us. In the 
reli^ous imagination of our people he is a ... .foreigner 
.... Even the categories of our religious experiences are 
imports which do not reflect our cultural and native ex¬ 
periences. We experience God as an outsider ,....” (In 
Search Of New Perspectives — CADEC, Barbados, West 
Indies. 1971, page 8). 

It is against this background that the idea of a 
Conference on theological reflection was conceived three 
years ago. The idea, was not simply to invite persons to 
write articles, but to initiate or enable a process. Persons 
were brought together to facilitate exchange and dialogue. 
Many who were hesitant to express their views soon dis¬ 
covered that there were several others on the same wave 
length. This gathering for mutual stimulation was 
enriching and encouraging. 

The publication of papers and their responses is in¬ 
tended to provide a wider forum for the views of the 
writers and to extend the dialogue to the larger Christian 
community. The papers are largely exploratory. Though 
they represent a wide variety in scope, yet there is an 
emerging consensus in themes. We hoped to have had 
some papers on special problem areas apart from theo¬ 
logy, yet on which theological reflection would bear, but 
only one was submitted, that on Education. 

At each Conference someone was invited to deliver 
the opening paper: Dr. Horace Russell at Jamaica, and 
Bishop Clive Abdxillah at Trinidad. These were intended 
to open up the fleld and they certainly did so. It would 
have been advantageous to share the discussions which 
followed each paper with the wider community by print 
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ing them. But this would have been too costly. Instead 
we invited some persons to submit brief responses. It is 
not my intention to comment on the papers here. Read¬ 
ers are simply invited to enter the dialogue. 

One would have preferred to have one Conference 
instead of two. But travel cost prevented this. It is also 
regretted that for financial and other reasons we were 
unable to have participants from the different language 
areas in the Caribbean. This short-coming must be 
corrected in the future. 

At the end of each Conference we devoted some time 
to the question — “Where do we go from here”? Here are 
some ideas that followed in the lengthy discussions, 
which also involved an evaluation of the Conference. 

(a) That we are in a stage similar to that in which 
the early Caribbean writers found themselves. That we 
need to disseminate these thoughts to a wider audienc e 
and see what happens. In other words, the response of 
readers should guide our next step. 

(b) That we are at a question-posing stage, a 
prolegomenon, and that while this is necessary and 
important we need to engage in some specific research in 
specified areas. Some felt that we went beyond question- 
posing. Others made specific suggestions such as study¬ 
ing in depth the work of some of our writers such as 
Wilson Harris. 

(c) The view was expressed that Caribbean theology 
has to be intuitive and symbolic, and while some saw the 
need for an emerging architectonic framework within 
which to do our theologizing, it was felt that insight is 
what is more important. Many thought that we should 
move along tentatively in our search rather than await 
some new philosophical framework. 

(d) All were grateful to be present and unanimously 
recommended that this exercise be continued. 
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The title of a book is not normally explained. I wish 
however, to safe-guard against one mis-inteirpretation. 
‘TROUBLING OF THE WATERS, is not intended to 
suggest that it is we who are doing the troubUng. We 
simply recognize that the ‘waters are troubled’ and per¬ 
ceive this to be a divine troubling. We are simply trying 
to encourage response to it by our own humble response. 

Finally, I would like to express our appreciation to 
the Education Renewal Fund of the World Cormcil of 
Churches for a grant, and the Caribbean Assembly of 
Reformed Churches for a little aid to undertake this pro¬ 
ject. But above all, our thanks to all the participants 
of the Conferences, for the seriousness with which they 
responded to the invitation and the sacrifices they have 
made, especially those who prepared papers. Without 
their sustained interest, encouragement, and enthusiasm 
this exercise would not have been as enriching and fruit¬ 
ful as it proved to be. Not least, is the valuable help of 
my wife in the final stages of preparing this book. 


IDRIS HAMID 
Director/Editor 


St. Andrew’s Theological College 
P.O. Box 92, 

San Fernando, 

Trinidad, West Indie.*? 
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They shall build up the ancient ruins, 
they shall raise up the former devastations; 
they shall repair the ruined cities, 
the devastations of many generations. 


Isaiah 61 :4. 
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1 

Any Word From The Lord ? 

In inviting my participation in this Conference, the Rev. 
Idris Hamid suggested as a topic this question: Is there any Word 
from the Lord ? To pose such a question as this is as frighten¬ 
ing a thought as facing the possibility of an answer. Of course, 
like some of the Kings of Israel we could easily project our own 
desires as the answer, and thus fall into the sin of blasphemy 
and bring about our own downfall. So perhaps this should be 
the first seed of our own theological reflection — viz. that we 
ask the question within a three-fold context: 

(i) in all earnestness, 

(i i) with the utmost humility, and 
(iii) in the spirit of repentance 

Under what terms should the search be undertaken? Cer¬ 
tainly the milieu of the Caribbean forces us to identify with 
that Word of the Lord which was spoken by his prophet . Moses 
some twelve centuries before Christ. That word was: Let My 
People Go. The choice of Moses is rather obvious for in any 
study of “Men with a Message” the figure of Moses would tower 
like a giant in the field. For us he is particularly relevant since 
he encompassed all the factors that still persist in the Third 
World today, though manifested in a different form — a World 
to which we belong and within which we speak. Both the Man' 
and his Mission exercise our minds, set a new direction to our 
theology and cause us to dream dreams of entering the promised 
land, and so we hear that Word of the Lord — “Let My People 
Go.” 

This Conference does not need me to spell out the forces 
in our Caribbean Society that still frustrate us from self- 
fulfilment; that prevent the full flowering of the Caribbean Man 
that cause us to limp wounded as we are in a feverish search 
for wholeness in a thousand directions. These forces are 
well known, as well as the weakness of the Church in turning 
its back upon them. All this has been identified time and time 
again. But we do need to constantly learn from Moses, the 
great liberator, and baptise that experience in the saving work 
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of Jesus, the Christ and His proclamation of the Kingdom of 
God. 


Moses spoke from within the milieu of his experience, and 
so we must realize (a) that the Church which lives in, by and 
through the Incarnate Word cannot think (as it once rather 
incorrectly did) in terms of a pure doctrine. The Church lives 
under and amongst the pressure of its world, and therefore must 
come to grips with it, and the theology it expounds must he done 
through that crisis of encounter; and (b) that in order not to 
express merely ideologies, the Church in thinking theologically 
must remain anchored to the truth entrusted to it. 

Quite naturally, a new vocabulary has been bom to express 
new depths of tmth. We speak of Development, Liberation, 
Conscientization, to name a few. These have arisen as Christians 
come to grips with the realization in depth that the coming of 
the Kingdom of God implies the building of a just society. And 
further, that this calls for the transformation of the economic, 
social and political structures, as well as the transformation of 
man himself. 

The Episcopal Conference at Medellin (1968) expressed the 
liberation from the kind of servitude so prevalent in the Third 
World, as a manifestation of liberation from sin made possible 
by Christ, when it said, “It is the same God who, in the fullness 
of time, sends his Son in the flesh so that He might come to 
liberate all men from the slavery to which sin has subjected them: 
hunger, oppression and ignorance, in a word, that injustice nnd 
hatred which have their origin in human selfishness.”! 

In our Caribbean Society, one should identify as part of 
hatred, racism. It has reared its head as a spill-over from the 
Black Power Movement which began in the U.S.A. Its dangers 
are all too clear. “Racism, white or black” as Hannah Arendt 
reminds us “is fraught with Violence by definitioin because it 
objects to natural organic facts — a white or black skin — which 
no persuasion or power could change; all one can do, when the 
chips are down, is to exterminate their bearers, Racbm, as 
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distinguished from race, is not a fact of life but an ideology, and 
the deeds it leads to are not reflex actions, but deliberate acts 
based on pseudoscientific theories. Violence in interracial 
struggle is always murderous.”^ 

As I see it, therefore, our task is to spell out the meaning 
of liberation in its many applications within our Caribbean 
situation. In the words of Congar “If the Church wishes to deal 
with the real questions of the modem world and to attempt to 
respond to them .... it must open, as it were, a new chapter 
of theologico — pastoral epistemology. Instead of using only 
revelation and tradition as starting points, as classical theology 
has generally done, it must start with facts and questions derived 
from the world and from history. ”3 

If I understand this correctly , the implication is that our 
reflections must spring from an act of real trust. There must be 
a going out of one’s self in a commitment to God and our 
neighbour; a genuine attempt to be in relationship with others. 
In spelling out our understanding of the faith then, we are called 
to express an overall attitude, a commitment, a posture. 

Notice how these very factors are to be found in Moses. He 
struggled with the challenge of trusting God over and over again; 
there was an extension of himself in commitment to God and his 
own people. He was in every way an authentic person when 
he stood brfore Pharoah and said “Let My People Go.” The 
same self-authenticating requirement is demanded of the church 
today if she is to fulfil her calling to be the instrument of 
Liberation. 

But even as we reflect upon the conflicting character of our 
society, and seek to' concretize that true Liberation which the 
Gospel proclaims, we need to constantly remind ourselves that 
any transformation of structures, no matter how radical, does not, 
ipso facto, achieve the eradication of all evils. And hence we need 
to be firmly rooted in the Biblical affirmation which says that 
Christ has made us free (Gal. 5:1). Bonhoeffer, commenting 
thereon says, “Freedom is not something man has for himself 
but something he has for others .... It is not a possession, a 
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presence, an object.... but a relationship and nothing else. In 
truth, freedom is a relationship between two persons. Being free 
means ‘being free for the other’ because the other has bound me 
to him. Only in relationship with the other am I free.”* 

From such a position, what is the result of confronting the 
issues to be discussed at the Conference, namely. Black Power 
in the Caribbean, Race, Family Life, etc? 

Gustavo Gujierrez in his soul searching book, ‘A Theology 
of Liberation,’ says, ‘‘Human reason has become political reason 
.... things political are not only those which one attends to 
during the free time afforded by his private life; nor are they 
even a well-defined area of human existence .... Everything 
has a political colour. It is always in the poliffcal fabric — 
and never outside of it — that a person emerges as a free and 
responsible being, as a person in relationship with other people 
.... Personal relationships themselves acquire an ever increasing 
political dimension.”5 

And so Moses stood before Pharaoh and said, ‘‘Let My 
People Go.” And the scattered Israelites became a people, and 
in this discovery became the People of God. 

We are all students of history and know that the fulfilling 
experience of entering the promised land was denied Moses, and 
indeed we, the new Israel, identify with him even more at tUs 
point. In what sense is this to remain unfulfilled as we equate 
the Promised Land with the Kingdom of God, and the bond¬ 
age of Egypt with the forces of human selfishness? 

There are, of course, two ways of interpreting eschatology, and 
they still confront us. There is the traditional futuristic interpre¬ 
tation, which says that God through a dramafic act would insti¬ 
tute His Kingdom of righteousness where sorrow, pain and 
death will be no more, where the righteous would enter into 
glory and the evil cast into outer darkness. 

The other viewpoint is that expounded by Schweitzer and 
Barth, and most significantly, Rudolph Bultmann. Described as 
realized eschatology, Bultmann’s position gave a sense of urgency 
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to the here and now. The eschatological moment is the moment 
of the ultimate responsible decision of faith. When such a deci¬ 
sion is made the foretaste of the kingdom and eternal life is 
experienced, and this leads to the integration of the person — 
the level of humaness for which we all yearn. 

Of course, as Prof. John Macquarrie has pointed out, this 
position is very individualistic, and as such is limited and one¬ 
sided. He continues, “. . . the principal eschatological image of 
the New Testament is the Kingdom of God, and this is an ima^ 

drawn from the social and political life of man.the 

Kingdom of God is more than just the sum of those individuals 
whose existence has become eschatological through the decision 
of faith.”6 

With this one must heartily agree, and in suggesting an answer 
to the problem Macquarrie says, “the fulfilment of history, like 
the fulfilment of the individual hunian life would seem to demand 

that there will be.the emergence of a radically new type 

of community, fully personal and fully corporate.a 

community so drastically transformed, so discontinuous with the 
communities we know now and so transcendent of current 
utopias, that it could fairly be called eschatological; and yet, as 
a community recognizably human, personal and fulfilling it would 
be in another sense continuous with the co mmuniti es we know 
now, and already prefigured in that co mmunity we call the 
People of God, to the extent that it is striving to manifest the new 
humanity of Christ.”7 

It is therefore in such a context and with such a vision that 
our tasks in the next few days should be undertaken. 


The Rigrht Rev. Clive AbdnUah, B.A., S.T.B., S.T.M., Bishop of the 
Anglican Church of Trinidad and Tobago. 
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RESPONSE; 

“Is there any word from the Lord?”. Confronted by a 
request from the conference convenor to search for the Divine 
Presence in the Contemporary Caribbean, Bishop Abdullah makes 
a very defensive and instructive response: “To pose such a ques¬ 
tion is as frightening a thought”, he said “as facmg the possibility 
of an answer.” 

To his credit and inspite of certain fear and trepidation. 
Bishop Abdullah forces himself to face the question in a kind 
of way. 

He senses, it seems, a necessity for the church (the religious 
hierarchy) in the Caribbean to confront our world in the s^t 
Moses, that is, with a personal commitment to struggle, to lead 
the strug^e against political oppression. He is concerned, how¬ 
ever, that personal political involvement by clerics in the 
Caribbean should be grounded in “facts and questions derived 
from the world and from history.” 

Somehow, it is the lack of grounding in facts and questions 
derived from the Caribbean world and its history that seems to 
weaken Bishop Abdullah’s attempt to respond to a crucial ques¬ 
tion: Is the Divine Presence at work in the Caribbean? One feels 
that had Bishop Abdullah concentrated on the burden of feeling 
and experience that led him to think that the question of the 
possibility of the Divine Presence here “is” frighteriing, we might 
have had a genuinely creative and valuable response. 

But Bishop Abdullah casually brushes aside facts and ex¬ 
perience of his Church in the West Indies and the forces shaping 
the contemporary Caribbean, with a polite but barren posture that 
reads as follows: 

“This Conference does not need me to spell out the forces 
in out Caribbean Society that still frustrates us from self-fulfil¬ 
ment; that prevents the full flowering of the Caribbean man; 
that causes us to limp wounded as we are in a feverish search 
for wholeness in a thousand directions. These forces are well 
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known, as well as the weakness of the Church in turning its back 
upon them. All this has been identified time and time again.” 

Now in a way it is this posturing of words, one might almost 
say, a commitment to posture in words that runs through Bishop 
Abdullah’s address. In fact he writes significantly: “In spelling 
out our understanding of the faith then, we are called to express 
an overall attitude, a commitment, a posture.” 

Lei us see how much evidence there is of this posturing in 
the word, Bishop Abdulah argues interestingly, that in the West 
Indies liberation means liberation from “the slavery to which sin 
has subjected them; hunger, oppression and ignorance, in a word, 
that injustice and hatred which have their origin in human self¬ 
ishness,” and yet he identifies Black Power only as “part of 
hatred, racism” in our Caribbean society. He continues, “It has 
reared its head as a spill-over from the Black Power Movement 
which began in the U.S.A. Its dangers are all too clear.” 
There is a strong indication here, that as far as Bishop 

Abdullah perceives, there is no Divine Presence in Black 

Power. Hatred and racism together equal Black Power. There 
is also the strong suggestion that Black Power is not a Carib¬ 
bean phenomenon, that it has no roots in Caribbean history, 

that race and hatred are not a dynamic and integral part of 

plantation history, of white-planter domination, of European 
Imperialism on the cotton fields of the U.S.A. or the sugar 
grounds of the West Indies. And yet innocent of West Indian 
history as his statements are Bishop Abdullah writes “We are 
all students of history . . . . ” 

Bishop Abdullah urges that the Church must come to grips 
with the pressures of the world and that the theology that it 
expounds must be done through “that crisis of encounter”, and 
that in thinking theology the Church must remain anchored to 
the truth entrusted to it. Bqt one is compelled to ask, in the 
light of Bishop Abdullah’s failure or unwillingness to deal with 
facts and questions relevant to the history of his Church in the 
Caribbean and to the people of the Caribbean; on what truth, 
on what body of experience, (to use his own words) on what 
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“self-authenticating” truth is he leading his Church, his own 
involvemept? His references have been Congar, Bonhoeffer, 
Gutierrez, Schweitzer, Barth, Bultmann, Macquarrie, Moses, 
and Christ. But to what concrete realities, persons, events and 
teachings on the Caribbean are these references linked? How 
does he for instance see Stokely Carmichael, a West Indian and 
one of the principal exponents of Black Power? What is the 
spiritual significance of Marcus Garvey and his Back To Africa 
movement? How does he estimate the line of thinking which 
arose out of Negritude which has influenced the thinking of New 
World peoples and Third World peoples in areas of art, 
politics and religion? How does Bishop Abdullah relate 
the struggles of Butler, of J. J. Thomas, of C. L. R. James, 
of Gandhi, of Nehru, or the Rastafari, of Eric Williams, or Gran¬ 
ger, of contemporary scholars, thinkers and artistes like Beryl 
McBernie, Derrick Walcot, Gordon Rohlehr, Lloyd Best? In 
other words, it is difficult to see how Bishop Abdullah will 
respond authentically to the call of Moses which he has signalled 
as the rallying cry of the Church in the Caribbean; “Let My 
People Go”. 




/ 


It is clear that Bishop Abdullah’s address reflects a fear of the 
milieu of his own experiences as a West Indian. And without 
the courage to face up and harness one’s own experience, it is 
difficult if not impossible to free others, to liberate one’s people 
without first liberating oneself. There is evidence in his address 
that Bishop Abdullah sees this. Let us trust that he will take 
the next step which he has demanded of his Church, of his 
fellow religious leaders. It is a step which I believe separates 
those who posture-in-the-word from those who are messengers 
of the Word. Vidia Naipaul has had a very important insight 
of the word and how we have misused the word. We have been 
deceived in the word, he said. But, we must add, this is not to 
say that the Word has not been present and active among us. 
It is clear that the word reaches us more powerfully, that is, as 
a force of revelation, of the revelation of our real seves in, 
through and with those who have become truly learned. The 
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Prophet Mohammed has put the matter this way: “Who are 
the learned? Those who practise what they know.” 

In the meantime, his address has served and can serve as 
an instrument for our own liberation in the context of a vision 
expressed in this saying by the great mystic, Rumi: “The canal 
may not itself drink but it serves to carry water to the thirsty.” 
Bishop Abdullah’s address has served and can serve the thirsty, 
as a canal serves. 


Earl Angn« tiia, B.A., (Hons.), is a former lecturer at Government 
Teachers’ College. He is now a project director lor the United 
Nations’ Fund for Population Activity in a Caribbean expCTiment. 
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The Challenge Of Theological 
Reflection In The Caribbean Today 

The Caribbean region, like every other region in the World, 
faces a new day of theolo^cal activity. It has become increas* 
ingly clear that old truths need to be re-defined, and stated with 
clarity. New truths need to be recognized. This approach does 
not deny the ‘givenness’ of the Christian Faith, nor rejects its 
unique quality. It derives from a sensitivity to the future It 
rests upon the assumption that the future, if it is a genuine futu^, 
must therefore be open, and in a sense, unpredictable. But it also 
assumes that since God is the creator of Time and that Time finds 
ite meaning in God, that there is an eternal ‘givenness’ that the 
Church must accept and a certain quality of ‘reception’ which 
she must display. And it would appear that it is at this point that 
the first theological dilemma arises for the Christian in the re^on. 

Within the last decade in many studies and writings, the 
phrase ‘Caribbean man’ has continually recurred. By and large, 
the description relates to a relationship of certain peoples. 
What is still undefined is whether this should be related primarily 
to the geographical region within which these peoples have 
evolved, or whether there is more to the phrase than the simple 
matter of geography. Could there be for instance, an assumption 
that Man in the Caribbean betrays certain unique cultural char¬ 
acteristics? Might there also be the suggestion that this mixture 
of peoples, characteristic of the region, is not an accident of his¬ 
tory but an integral part of God’s design for the World? Integral 
to any description of Man in the Caribbean is the given fact of 
diversity so that within the phrase Caribbean Man, however 
described, there occurs a polarity between unity and diversity. 
In view of this tension, where does the stress lie when Caribbean 
man is to be described? Does the stress lie on the word 
‘Caribbean or upon the word ‘Man’? If it indeed lies in the latter 
as in some sense it must, another problem arises. It is how to 
define the relationship between this ‘Man’ and all Mankind. Is 
it then really necessary to talk of a Caribbean Man over against 
say, the Austrailasian or Asian man, if indeed such a creature 
exists? 
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The phrase in itself raises so many questions that it is 
necessary if a solution is to be attempted, to examine the point 
of departure in any theological discussion. 

In general terms, Theology takes its point of departure from 
one of three points (a) God (Theos), (b) Man (Anthropos) 
and(c) The World (Cosmos). It would appear that except for 
some notable exceptions, theology has been concerned primarily 
with God and Man, with some passing and scant regard for the 
World. The result has been that by and large, theolgical construc¬ 
tions have either been primarily ‘theocentric’ or ‘anthropocentric’. 
The refreshment of Teilhard de Chardin has probably been due 
to his attempt to develop a new-cosmology, a cosmology which 
takes account of the world. However, even in his scheme, theol¬ 
ogy has not been ‘cosmocentric’ and therefore has proved inade¬ 
quate to deal with the problem of differences and similarity in 
the World — a problem as old as the tower of Babel. 

This is not to say that no attempts were ever made to have 
a radical ‘cosmocentric’ interpretation of the faith. It might be 
recalled that St. Paul in the letter to the Romans, struggled with 
the relation of cosmic salvation. Similarly, both in the Alexan¬ 
drian and Antiochene schools the concern was present. Thomas 
Aquinas, Dante and Blake, through the medium of Art, 
attempted some systematization, but unfortunately the question 
was seen primarily as the issue of salvation, leaving on the 
one side the question of the relationships of peoples. Perhaps 
this was due to the description of the World (cosmos), as ‘object’ 
rather than ‘subject’ of salvation. Is the Cosmos, the World, the 
subject of salvation, having a positive role in the process of 
salvation? It is interesting however, that even when theology 
has tended to reject the active role of the world in the event of 
Salvation, it has not rejected its positive role in event of damna¬ 
tion. In any case it would appear that the approach of Geog¬ 
raphy, Sociology and the Natural Sciences, can scarcely be 
called negative and it is undeniable that ‘truth’ of a sort has 
emerged from these studies. Whether the truth which emerges 
from these studies can be called theological truth is another issue 
and raises fundamental questions in the field of Ethics, for 
example. 
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What is strange is that this positive approach to the nature 
of the World (Cosmos) it would appear is biblical. The biblical 
writers observe that there was the hill of Zion, the city of 
Jerusalem, the river Jordan and the land of Palestine. In the 
new Testament it would appear that emphasis upon a hill 
outside the Jerusalem city wall, a stone sealing the tomb and 
a garden of the resurrection was deliberate. There is little 
doubt that the World (Cosmos) in the sense being used here, 
God’s creation — finds its way positively into the theology of 
the biblical writers. It would be interesting to speculate whether 
this pride of place has in fact to do with ‘history’ or historicity as 
has been generally claimed or with the ‘cosmos’ as events with¬ 
out history. 

It would appear, the biblical situation apart, that a theology 
of the Caribbean must take ‘cosmos’ seriously. But because 
‘cosmos’ is a composite idea i.e. creative event and ‘process of 
creation’ then History and Geography have to be taken seriously, 

This might be illustrated by the fact that the word ‘Carib¬ 
bean’, is both, a geographical as well as an historical term. 
Geography links together not only the physical island chain, 
but its inhabitants into a scheme of Caribbean unity, while 
History attempts to systematize varied island experiences into 
a common theme. 

But the theologian, if no one else, must ask the question 
whether this unity is indeed authentic -and whether it is a sys¬ 
tem, interpreted as method, of ultimate truth. Similarly, it must 
not be assumed that differences are unimportant in the method 
because both differences and unity are the products of time. 

The problem of the Caribbean man would appear to be 
related philosophically to the issue of the “one” and the “many” 
and theologically to ‘enosis’ (unity) and ‘diaresis’ (diversity) 
not just within nature but ontologically, as well perhaps the 
very nature of God. 

History also supports this from a theological point of view. 
The argument from design has run into many difficulties and' 
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these aie real. Nevertheless, the historian (and sociologist) 
must attempt to discover design within the experiences, and 
events of every day life. To do this within the Caribbean con* 
text however, is to attempt to interpret relationships, experiences 
and events which are very varied. Where do the assumptions of 
the region lie ? In a Caribbean historical scheme must the islands 
be treated as an entity within themselves or related to the coun¬ 
tries which abutt them on the mainland? What for instance is 
the place of the great metropolitan countries in this design? 
'\\^at are the issues raised for example by the ‘presence’ of 
African peoples in the region and the ‘absence’ of. the aborigines ? 
Of course it has to be asked whether the same test of truth that 
is demanded and recognised in Geography with respect to both 
the method and scheme is relevant here. Indeed, are they 
synonymous with theological method and scheme ? If this 
reconciliation was possible it might be tempting to suggest that 
the theological problems of “the hidden” and “the revealed” 
mi^t well be expressed in these human terms in the Caribbean. 

Neither Geography nor History however, appears to go 
far enough although they are pointers in a single direction. 
Their ’method and scheme omit any serious questioning Of 
‘beginnings’. Faced with the fact of multiplicity, how is it possi¬ 
ble to fashion a scheme with a unitary theme ? Perhaps it is in 
the field of Caribbean anthropology that this is best illustrated. 
Are the be^nnings of a people an individual or a collective experi* 
ence? In other words is ancestral memory a collective experience 
passed on during the generations or is this an individual attempt 
to find meaning for himself within a particular continental, racial 
or natural grouping. Any of these approaches raises questions 
which are difficult to answer. Within our polyglot of peoples 
in these islands, exist ancestral memories. Which ancestral 
memory dominates these islands and gives meaning to them? 
What are the memories which are dominated and why? What 
of the largest group — the mixed people — where do their memo¬ 
ries come from? 

It is possible that a solution might lie in another direction. 
Whereas in the past the emphasis lay upon the conceptualizing 
of the continuum of History, it might be conceivable that the 
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future lies in a particularizing of History. Thus a possible Carib¬ 
bean concept of Man could be that of man localized,, and bereft 
of a divine reference. But paradoxically, it would also appear 
that this would also mean that Man in the Caribbean is a creature 
of evolving epochs and so not ultimately particularized. Whether 
either solutions mean that this is both an individual and co-opera¬ 
tive experience, must for the time being remain unanswered. 

There is still another question — that of alienation. Is 
alienation a necessary ingredient of universalism? It would 
certainly appear that jf Caribbean man is conceived of in terms 
of an illocalized being, then alienation would inevitably be one 
of the conclusions. This would not, however, necessarily pre¬ 
determine the quality of that alienation. Indeed there appears 
to be a whole gamut to be run from simple estrangement from 
land to the outright rejection of ancestral ties or memories. On 
the other hand, this alienation might be because of an enthu¬ 
siasm for a larger world view which the physical area of the 
Caribbean cannot sustain because of its limitedness. 

II 

Another aspect of the problem arises from a consideration 
of words like class, race, nation, production, professional, work, 
laziness and authority. These words carry with them a whole 
range of associations which have been pardy investigated in the 
fields of Sociology, Politics and Economics, but not in Theology. 
Within the last twenty years increased awareness of ‘selfhood’ 
has been the result of the investigation of the roots of the 
institutions of slavery, P'sligion and post-1938 society. It would 
appear, however, that in the nature of the case these investiga¬ 
tions produced a ‘positive’ approach which of necessity omitted 
the more passive and negative elements which helped to define 
this ‘selfhood’. 

It would seem that the Caribbean man has been conceived 
of in terms of a ‘producer’. The emphasis upon Man as a 
producer and production as the summum bonum would seem to 
minimise the rather less pronounced, but equally important 
elements in Caribbean selfhood. Work, to be real must be given 
a monetary value and so the Arts in contrast are thought to be 
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valueless. Fellowship is to a large extent interpreted as a self- 
protective device, in which the individual participates for his or 
her own benefit, sometimes with a money value attached. The 
presence of Burial schemes. Friendly Societies, and Lodges of 
varying types would illustrate this and the Denominational struc¬ 
ture of the Caribbean church appears to partake of this character¬ 
istic. 


Theology within this context it would seem, must address 
itself to concept like Fellowship. Creation and the mftaning of 
creativity and Money and its meaning. Whether the current 
trend to approach Theology via philosophical disciplines is 
helpful in our situation, should be questioned. It might be that 
the Caribbean theologian must approach his theology via socio¬ 
logy or history. Of course these disciplines have their limitations 
just as philosophy has its own, but the question is one of conveni¬ 
ence and a tool to arrive at truth. 

An example of this approach might centre on a discussion 
of the 'black stereotype’ described by nineteenth century writers 
and widely believed. Much work in sociology has enabled us to 
see that the lazy, insolent, slothful, cunning black was simply 
engaged in protecting his life,and that his survival during that 
century was in some ways dependent upon these so-called 
‘evil’ characteristics. Similarly, the Calypso mentality — an 
attitude of total enjoyment and abandonment to life and the 
expectation that all needs will be freely granted in many cases 
release mental stress and strain where life is unbearable. The 
question that the theologian surely should then ask within the 
content of life and its quality as worthwhile, is whether both the 
‘black-stereotype’ and the ‘Calypso-mentality’ might not be a pre¬ 
sentation of ultimate truth. Might they not be a judgement upon 
that interpretation of Man so dominant in the Caribbean; the 
producer, the production agent, the salesman? 

Ill 

By far the greatest number of ‘theological’ studies in this 
region have had to do with “sexuality”. The question needs to 
be asked — why ? It would appear, however, that the conclusion 
to date while accepting “sexuality” as a normal part of life. 
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projects a negative judgement upon the sexual practices in the 
region. Until this year 1973 at an Anglican Consultation, 
little of positive value was seen in concubinage for example, and 
little attempt was made to approach the theology of sex and 
marriage via sociology. 

Yet we do need to ask this question and evaluate it by 
theological criteria whether ‘concubinage’ does not bear within 
it a positive Christian content. This it would appear might arise 
from the observation that where concubinage appears to be 
highest there is less racial tension. In other words, how far 
might this institution be responsible for whatever integration 
there might be in the Caribbean? 

In terms of male and female — how far are relationships 
based upon solely flesh-based, economic considerations as some 
commentators appear to suggest. If not, what does this say about 
sex in the man-woman relationship? 

A further not unrelated consideration is what then is the 
definition of chastity and continence within our Caribbean 
context? Is celibacy unpopular among us because the Carib¬ 
bean man and woman are not chaste or is there a positive 
statement being lived out concerning the relationships ^tween 
the sexes. A similar observation might be made about birth- 
control, abortion and divorce questions on which there is great 
caution exercised among the Caribbean peoples. Is this due 
to the fact that each of these tends to negate life and sexuality? 
Concubinage and Caribbean relationships have at times pushed 
the ‘grandmother’ or foster mother into an important role. 
Does parenthood have biological associations only? Is there 
here a suggestion that communal parenthood might be a Christ¬ 
ian possibility. Further, do the classical formation of theology 
have satisfactory criteria to define these relationships? 

It would appear that the meaning of life and the fact that 
there is still survival in these Caribbean islands is worthy of 
some theological evaluation. Indeed no less than is given to the 
Jews mthin Palestine or other groupings in their habitat. It 
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could just be that the Caribbean experience might be capable of 
some universal application. 


IV 

The exercise of theological reflection is related to two 
things (a) the Bible and tradition and (b) the Liturgy. There 
always emerges the question as to which has the weigjit upon 
conduct and community. In a society which is prone to authori¬ 
tarianism and stark biblicism, the question of theological method 
arises. What ought to be our approach to the Bible, and to 
Liturgy? For example is the critical method important for us 
in the liberation of our minds towards Biblical truth? What are 
the assumptions behind the analytic method we use towards 
Greek, Hebrew and the Sermon? Is there adequate place given 
to synthesis in our theological methodology? For instance, is 
there enough attention being paid to an attempted synthesis 
between Law and Gospel? Is there an investigation of the 
factors of ‘permanence’ and ‘change’ as aspects of life and the 
implications for any theological structure? 

Looking at the problem from the point of view of Liturgy, 
certain important questions might be asked. Are the Luturgical 
formulations of Europe and the Americas adequate for our 
‘celebration of Life’? Is the ‘open-air’ a more appropriate place 
for worship than a building in the region? With our agricultural 
base — what part does the moon, the trees, the Sun, the rain — 
indeed Nature, play in our Worship patterns? Are the parts 
played at present adequate? 

Using the category ‘the celebration of life’ to express in 
liturgical language a basic characteristic of our peoples — the 
question might be put — has a theology of Baptism, Marriage 
and Death, these existential points of ‘being’, been satisfactorily 
deflned? To illustrate — an answej: needs to be attempted to 
explain the obvious preference for a public celebration of 
Baptism, Marriage and Death, to a private one. Is there here a 
positive statement of some theological content being made 
especially if we examine them in the wider context of the observ¬ 
ance of the Wake, Ninth-night, and the Memorial service? Do 
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the content and form of the Ghost stories give a theological 
method or at least do they bear upon the meaning of the ‘celebra¬ 
tion of life’? 

So far the questions have focussed upon existential meaning 
at crisis points. Questions need to be asked within the general 
area of living. Happiness is certainly one of the goals of Carib¬ 
bean life. What is the definition of this quality and what are 
its theological criteria, if any? On the other hand doubt would 
appear to play a small part in the Caribbean life-style. Is this 
lack of doubt genuine or might it not be termed resignation? Does 
this lack of doubt mean that there is trust and openness? Is this 
lack of doubt and sometimes restraint the quest for freedom? 
Is the search for Liberation the same as the quest to be free 
in Christian terms? 

In the same way questions need to be asked about the place 
of discipline, authority and responsibility (stewardship) wth 
the concept of ‘the celebration of life’. 

V 

At the best of times the culture of the ‘inner life’ is difficult 
to achieve and to define. The concept of ‘Holiness’ or being a 
‘ man of God’ has something of an incongruous ring some parts 
of Caribbean theological endeavours today. It is a moot point 
whether it ever did, except in certain narrow and well defined 
terms. These terms relate to the possession of the gift of Healing 
and ecstatic utterances. There does not appear to be the 
accepted concept of ‘otherness’ and ‘separatedness’ except on set 
and formal occasions. 

It might be helpful to ask whether there must always be 
this element of ‘separateness’ within holiness. May there not be 
a holiness which is essentially a togetherness? Must the culture 
of the inner life within the Caribbean take the same paths as 
it has done elsewhere? 

This paper is not a scholastic statement. It is an attempt 
to put down on paper some thoughts — essentially, questions to 
which the Caribbean theologian might address himself. If in 
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the process truth is discovered, as it is my hope, at least it 
will by its nature be universal. Thus the Caribbean man might 
yet be every man. 


Dr. Horace RusseU, D. Phil., is President of the United Theological 
College of the West Indies in Mona, Jamaica. 
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RESPONSE : 

Mr. Chairman, 

In responding to this paper I should make a personal 
statement which I feel also bears on any approach to theology in 
these parts. I refer to the feeling aspect. I am sympathetic to 
and influenced by the tradition of my forefathers which holds 
that a student does not object to what his ‘guru’ says nor does 
he criticise his ‘guru’. Dr. Russell was my “guru*. 

I find it hard to answer this paper since Dr. Russell has 
stated that he has simply attempted to raise questions. What 
seems to be open to us is to follow the mind which has raised 
these questions. My first reaction is that here is a mind that has 
a tremendous breadth of sympathy for things Caribbean; that 
here is someone who can articulate our experiences, the pheno¬ 
menon of our behaviour; to articulate these things satisfactorily 
that the outside world may understand and appreciate them. 
Yet I get the impression that this man articulates Ae phenomenon 
of our experience — our life and living — in terms of models 
that are basically Westem-Europe. One wonders that if other 
models in which to fit our experience were used, whether the 
questions might not have been different. 

Dr. Russell states that theology must take its departure 
from three points: God, man and the world. This is something 
that any attempt at Caribbean theology cannot afford to ne^ect. 

I Yet it seems to me that theology should start from the point of 
i/I our experience. Man is confronted by his cosmos (world), and 
when so confronted he responds. This response is what we can 
perhaps call faith. The business of theology then would be to 
articulate this kind of primal response, this faith — experience. 
Then faith has to articulate itself to the world and try to relate to 
other experiences. As this tremendous process goes on theology 
comes alive. So I would like to see theology start from this 
primal vision, this initial response of man to his cosmos. It seems 
to me that if we start here then maybe all the other questions 
would be relevant and perhaps we may have to move on to other 
questions. 
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One thing I like about this paper is the impression that I 
get that this writer is anxious to harmonize our experience . It 
is part of the business of theology, to explain the things that are 
causing conflict in our situation at the present time. Here is 
where I see the concept of cosmocentricity fitting in. It holds 
conflicts together in some sort of creative tension. In this way I 
see the suggestion of looking at our geography, hist<^ and back¬ 
ground as a good thing up to a point. This will help us to 
understand, and explore what is going on in a meaningful 
manner. 

This exploration must go on although conflicts are created. 
Eventually fiiey wll resolve themselves in a happier state of 
mind. 


Reverend Dale Bisnauth, B.D., B.A., Is a tutor at U.T.C.W.I. In 
Jamaica. 
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The Historical Basis Of Theological 
Reflection 

Theology is basically a relationship between an inteiigotiial 
and social environment and a central, mystery of the Christian 
belief — God. It is the response to a series of questions, which 
the men of a particular enviromnent pose to the central inalien¬ 
able truths of Christian belief; questions bom out of the pressures 
of their society, their range of sensitivity, their perplexities, and 
their imaginadon. Chrisdanity is a universal religion; but theo¬ 
logy is a particular enterprise; particular because it means patient 
and perceptive reflection based on particular and peculiar experi¬ 
ence. To demand a universal theology is to demand of men 
what they cannot do: ,, pierceive phenomena in the same ways 
despite the differences in their historical circumstances which 
create differences in Aeir perception. 

If all this is true, it follpws that no theology can be ultimate. 
But if not ultimate at least theology can be urgent: because it 
is a discipline which does two things. It makes the particular 
relationship between a people at die particular moment of their 
history with the eternal verity somewhat clearer and therefore 
more compelling; and it helps the men so placed to understand 
• themselves more clearly, to plumb their depths more imaginative¬ 
ly and to see their own history with more perspective. In other 
words, it should create in men a detachment from their society 
which enables them to get its features into focus without destroy¬ 
ing their attachment to the, society which maintains love and in¬ 
volvement. Theology therefore, despite its name, is as much 
about man as it is about God; because the relationship is a two- 
way business, and a man’s understanding of himself at any parti¬ 
cular time Should be the work of prophetic theology as his under¬ 
ing of the demands made upon him by the central challenge of 
history — God — is also a result of a prophetic theology. 

Having made this dangerous incursion into a region where 
angels fear to tread but theologians do not, I must now reflect 
on the way history has conditioned theology in the past and the 
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importance of our own Caribbean history for helping to inform, 
if not to shape, our theological reflections. 

It is an old cliche^ that Christianity is an historical religion, 
because its central event took place, not on a cosmic timeless 
I level, but on a local, time-bound plane. But Christianity, like all 
other religions, is historical in another sense; its development in 
time and the area of its greatest initial success have shaped its 
classical theological expression, informed its structure and 
created its imagery. 

Christianity began its journey through the world as the 
“outlandish” mystery religion of a minority of Jewish mal¬ 
contents, who had a compulsion to convert the world, and whose 
compulsion communicated itself to boorish mal-contents in the 
cities of the Roman Empire. It was in fact the dissident offspring 
of a highly dissident nation, whose racial and theological exclusive¬ 
ness the sophisticated classes find the tolerant, eclectic Roman 
Empire could not understand and frequently did not tolerate. 
But in order to make mileage with their message, Christians 
increasingly found themselves having to interpret their own theo¬ 
logy in the fledgling sophisticated terms of the upper classes of 
the Empire; and when Christianity became a respectable institu¬ 
tion it adopted the Greek ways of expression and of rationalization 
and the process known as the Graecization of Christianity began. 

This was not surprising, for men accustomed to Greek forms 
of questioning or Greek forms of reflection could not approach 
the new religion from points which they could not comprehend. 
They had to make sense of it in terms of the intellectual discourse 
and social milieu they respected. They could only perceive it 
within the range of sensitivity they possessed. In short, the point 
of historical development to which they had reached predicated 
their questioning and speculation; and the Greacization of Chris¬ 
tianity was neither a ^saster nor a denial: it was inevitable, 
part of an historical gravitational pull whereby men can only start 
where they are and carry with them on their excursion to new 
realms, plenty of cultural baggage, some of it unknown to them, 
which they cannot put down. 
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This was the great period of absorption for the Christian 
church; absorbing the high culture and the profoundly speculative! 
bent of the intelligentsia of the Roman Empire, making Christ ! 
into, the Divine Logos — bringing Platonism into the simplicities 
of the Gospel and responding to its mysteries with mysticism; 
and sometimes even making a religion of salvation into a religion 
of disputation. 

THEOLOGY OF ABSORPTION : 

But what I call the theology of absorption really had two 
stages. In its exposure of the Roman Empire, the Church began 
in a position of cultural insecurity vis-a-vis the prestigious, power¬ 
ful and ma^sterial nexus of Rome. The Church, therefore, 
through the work of its more sophisticated converts absorbed the 
atmosphere, the hierarchy, and many of the cosmic presupposi¬ 
tions of the Greek and Roman world, and approached the relation¬ 
ship between man and God with this technique of absorption. 

Later on, it was to practise another form of absorption. 
When the Church became culturally magisterial the Empire be¬ 
came politically impotent. The people whom the Romans called 
the “Barbarians” began their inroads into the Empire; and to 
preserve its magisterial position, as well as to achieve a new form 
of political, equipoise in which it had a dominant position, the 
church took on the task of domesticating the Barbarians by ab¬ 
sorbing their psychic depths into its fahh and even into its theo¬ 
logy. It made a creative synthesis between Jewish messianism, 
Greek and Roman speculation, and barbarian symbolism. This 
gave to Christian theology a number of levels : rational and 
speculative, historical and redemptive, symbolistic and mysteri¬ 
ous; and the large areas of interpenetration between them was 
an index of this tremendous absorptive capacity; a capacity at 
one and the same time dogmatic and eclectic. 

It is worthless to note that if Christianity had taken other 
admissions than those of the Roman Empire, in other words, if 
it had gone East from Judea instead of West, its range of pre- 
ception would have been different, its speculations would have 
been cast in other moulds and its symbols would have been taken 
from other frameworks of experience. 
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The difference between the first great age of Christian ex¬ 
pansion (that is, between the second and the eighth centuries 
A.D.) and the second great age of Christian expansion (which ran 
from Vasco da Gama to Mahatma Gandhi) is crucial for out 
theological investigation and for our point of departure in the 
Caribbean. 

THEOLOGY OF IMPOSITION: 

The first great age of Christian experience was an age of 
theological absorption. The second great age of Christian expans¬ 
ion was an age of theological imposition. At the beginning of 
the second great age of Christian expansion Christianity was the 
religion of Europe; and Europe was endowed with the energy and 
acquisitiveness to burst its own confines by sea and to sail around 
the world in order to make the old lands that it came upon or 
the new lands it discovered extensions of European confidence 
and greed. The Reformation with its internal European dissen¬ 
sions somewhat interrupted this period of expansion but yet by 
the eighteenth century it was in full flush once again and by that 
time Christianity was a religion of robust self-confidence, rooted 
in two continents — the first Europe which having burst its con¬ 
fines was treating the world as its oyster; and the second the 
United States which having cut its apron strings from Europe was 
treating first its own backyard, then Latin America, imd finally 
the world as the proper field of its imperial entrepreneurship. 
Because Christianity was so integral to the life and institutions of 
these two regions it carried with its expansion the messianic self- 
confidence of Europe and America. It was concerned to impose 
its theological solutions on those whose persons and cultures it 
set about to “redeem”. In fact it was going to re-order their per¬ 
ceptions, reword their questions, explain away their perplexities 
or reinterpret them in terms of the perplexities of Euro-America 
and thus behave as if the history of these non-European peoples 

began with the arrival of the first missionary.“Except he be 

bom again he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God or the King¬ 
dom of Europe.” 

There is a sense in which this historical religion in contact 
with the peoples who became the object of imperialism, forgot 
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its own historical antecedents; and what is more, forgot that 
perception and questioning, and the stance from which a relation¬ 
ship in theology proceeds is the product of a peculiar history. 
Theology was going to be a way of remodelling men, making 
them into new beings: as was said of the British in relation to the 
natives so it could be said of theologian missionaries in relation 
to their converts. “They did not defeat their old conceptions they 
merely disqualified them.” One of the Governors of Sierra Leone 
in the nineteenth century graphically put his finger on the Christian 
attitude of imposition when he wrote : “Baptism is an act of 
civilization”, by which he meant that by making a man a Christian 
was the sure highroad to making him into a brown or black 
European. There was a great debate in the nineteenth century 
over the conversion of Africans and Asiatics conducted in terms 
of a famous alternative : Whether it was more effective to make 
a man first a European in secular things so that he would readier 
accept Christianity or whether it was better to make him a Christian 
first so that be would readier accept European thing^. The whole 
debate is an index of how far European missionaries and theolo¬ 
gians saw their civilization and the Christian religion as merely 
two sides of the same coin. It is not surprising therefore, that 
the major adjunct of the missionary was the school, for it was in 
the school that the old conceptions of the convert were to be 
thoroughly erased and on the new clean slate was to be written 
the prescriptions, postures and postulates of European man. 

THEOLOGY OF IMITATION : 

The theology of imposition produced from those on whom 
it was imposed few genuine theologians. For though they learnt 
— as I learnt — to enjoy the intellectual discipline of theology, 
it was for most of them a mechanistic exercise playing with con¬ 
cepts, bandying distinctions and refinements, teasing abstractions 
with abstractions, but not a discipline possessed of an existential 
urgency bom of the pressures of their own society. The reaction 
of colonials to a theology of imposition was the theology of 
imitation. It could not be creative. For it was the subsuming of 
oneself into a system already made rather than the appropriating 
and therefore the modifying of the system to one’s existential 
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condition. It was basically a way of ignoring the environment, 
the social arrangements, and the hidden assumptions; the 
historical experience. But this is the stuff of which the be^nnings 
of theolo^ are made, that is if we see our theology as an exercise 
of exploration informed by a framework of experience. 

This brings me to what I conceive to be the task of Carib¬ 
bean theology which is in one sense a theology df exploration. Ex¬ 
ploration is a continuous process of interaction between two 
things: the increasing knowledge the explorer has of himself. 
Exploration is therefore a relationship between subject and sub¬ 
ject, that is, if it is properly conducted, and as such proceeds so it 
changes both subjects conceptually and actually. 

Irx order to explore the relationship between God and Carib¬ 
bean Man, it is necessary for Caribbean Man to do more explora¬ 
tion of himself his environment and the forces which have given 
that environment their peculiar structure, in other words, his 
history. 

So far we have lived in an intellectual tradition, if you will 
pardon the euphemism, in which we saw ourselves as on the way 
to Europe or more recently on the way to North America. Now 
we must develop a method of seeing ourselves as on the way, 
surely, but not to anybody else’s context or continent; but a way 
which we can work out for ourselves when we discover what we 
are made of. We certainly have a destiny, but at the moment it 
is not manifest. If, however, we believe that history is a joint 
enterprise between God and man then we must know something 
more about Caribbean Man — in his place-before we could tell 
in what directions we can creatively respond to the challenge to 
work at the enterprise with God. 

This brings me to the peculiar position of Caribbean man. 
Columbus having discovered the Amerindians, the only true 
natives of the Region, began engineering their extermination; 
and except for small portions of the Caribbean mainland, the 
Caribbean islands became societies artificially created by Euro¬ 
peans to satisfy Europe’s economic appetite, and composed a 
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people drawn from differing traditions and differing histories. 
'This has a number of profound implications for Caribbean Man 
and for the initiation of a Caribbean theology. First, it predicates 
a peculiar search for identity in a largely ancestorless society. 
Second, the experience of naked subordination in slavery and 
indenture and the more subtle subordination in the post-emanci¬ 
pation period of colonialism must inform a theological search with 
an insight into the dangers of certain kinds of social structures 
and personal relationships. Thjrd, the interplay of fusion and 
fission in the Caribbean which characterizes its society should 
direct the Caribbean theologian to a theology of integration or 
wholeness. 

There is a profound difference between the white Spanish 
and Portugese immigrants who went to the Americas in the 
Columbus era; the white immigrants who went to North America 
in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteeth centuries on the one 
hand; and the coloured immigrants brought to the West Indies 
to serve the plantations in the seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries on the other. The former took their God, 
their saints and their symbols to continents where they, or at 
least the upper crust of their kind, were masters, and thus they 
transferred largely intact both the outward and visible signs as 
will as the inner and spiritual norms of their faith. These may 
have suffered a slight sea change but did not undergo a metamor¬ 
phosis. 

But this was not true of the religious beliefs of the majority 
of the slaves brought to the Caribbean. They were taken from 
tribes and communities where life was impregnated with ancestors, 
deities and spirits in ways so integral that the wrenching away 
from a tribe was often like the cutting of an umbilical cord. 
Besides, many African or tribal cosmologies do not travel well 
since they are either localized in space or depend on the move¬ 
ment on the whole tribe to survive untruncated. Further, the 
context of the Africans’ life under slavery gave them little place 
for the attempt to reknit their shattered traditions, because this 
was considered too dangerous for the slave system : conferring 
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as it did, solidarity on the slaves and therefore making protest 
more possible and organized. 

But the African slaves adapted their old range of sensitivity, 
if not necessarily the structure of their beliefs, they pooled their 
West African symbols and rituals to cope with the new environ¬ 
ment and the severe regimentation of slavery. The expression of 
' these adaptations had often, perforce, to be overt : it had often 
to be veiled by forms, borrowed from the masters, and it was 
often an unconscious synthesis of a number of tribal West Afri¬ 
can beliefs, responses to phenomena and antidotes to crisis, 
informed by a new geographical framework, and by the powerful 
presence and patterns of the slave system and the whites. 

The result was creole folk culture — an existence with 
strong elements drawn from high tribal traditions but non¬ 
literary, unfprmulated in its reflections, inarticulate in terms of the 
language of the masters, and therefore basically an existence with¬ 
out,, a special identity. For identity is the relationship between 
an item of belief, a form of ritual, or even an individual person 
to a recognized tradition with its own accepted framework, its 
hierarchy or values, its internal symbolic connections. The creole 
folk culture of the Caribbean has no such relationship to any 
high tradition. It often co-exists with Christianity, borrowing 
certain symbols from it, splicing its own symbols on to Christian 
ones, but having neither the quality of a subsidiary or a heresy 
because it does not start from the same first principles and moves 
to different positions; nor having the quality of an alternative 
because it possesses certain distinct first principles from which 
a set of other principles follows. 

But wlmt this folk culture lacked in identity, it made up for 
in durability. For a very long time it did not have the exposition 
of savants but it certainly evoked the enthusiasm of devotees. 
And this is not surprising: it is after all part of the psychic 
structure of large numbefs of West Indian peasants and working- 
class people, as well as of those of the upper classes though they 
often refuse to admit it, and it expresses itself in dance, drumming. 
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spirit-possession, and the rituals which precede or follow what 
the anthropologists call “the rites of. passage”. 

Modem Americans in order to re-establish a healthy relation¬ 
ship between mind and body, often hold “celebrations of the 
body”. West Indians have, for a long time, been celebrating the 
“spirit” by making the body its medium. One can almost say 
that the West Indian response to reality is rhythm, and their 
response to unreality is rhetoric. Or, with apologies to McLuhan, 
in the Caribbean the body is the belief. We are sacramentalists 
without the benefit of the term. Until almost yesterday the Chris¬ 
tian churches have dismissed this range of sensitivity and its con¬ 
comitant ritual forms as “superstition” — survivals from Africa 
and slavery which time, education, Christian doctrine, and possibly 
prosperity would erase. But the school of West Indian novelists, 
dramatists, poets, painters, sculptors and choreographers which 
have emerged between the Wars and after the Second World War, 
those sensitive antennae of the Caribbean soul, have seen this 
matter differently. They have given new dimension and intelligi¬ 
bility to these rituals, perceived the cosmic in what insensitive 
observers saw as merely the comic, and they have begun to tell 
what Caribbean Man is like in the depths of his being — that is, 
when you strip off the respectable over-layer of Europe, the 
posings and posturings which point the minds of educated West 
Indians in one way whilst their bodies point another. 


Dr. Robert Moore, Ph.D., is bead of the department of History at the 
Universi^ of Guyana. 
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RESPONSE : 

It was a great pleasure for me to have met and exchanged 
ideas with Dr. Moore for the first time at the Caribbean Writers’ 
Conference. Dr. Moore is well known as a competent historian 
and is also a committed Christian and one very much concerned 
and involved in Caribbean Man’s struggle to assert his identity 
and his culture and to create a form of Christianity which is truly 
indigenous to our people. His paper, therefore, on “The Historical 
Basis of Theolo^cal Reflection’’ will certainly be of great interest 
to all who share Dr. Moore’s concerns. 

Dr. Moore begins by outlining the history of the marriage 
of Christianity and Western Culture in the early centuries of the 
Church’s existence; he contrasts that early era of Christian ex¬ 
pansion when the Church absorbed the “high culture and pro¬ 
foundly speculative bent of the intelligentia of the Roman 
Empire’’ with the second great age of Christian expansion (Vasco 
da Gama to Mahatma Gandhi) which he characterizes as an 
“age of theological imposition’’. Dr. Moore rightly points out that 
Christianity in the Caribean is a product of this latter age and 
observes, again to my mind, quite rightly, that “the reaction of 
colonials to a theology of imposition was the theology of imitation. 
It could not be creative”. 

Dr. Moore has here, I believe, clearly articulated the point 
of departure for any would-be Caribbean theologian in the post¬ 
colonial era. We can no longer be satisfied with a “theology of 
imitation”. Our task is to create a truly Caribbean theology, that 
is, one that arises out of a creative and dynamic interplay between 
what Dr. Moore calls the “eternal verity” (I would prefer a term 
like “basic principles”) of Christianity and the collective con¬ 
sciousness of Caribbean i>eoples. 

The point, however, which I found insufficiently heeded in 
Dr. Moore’s paper is the fact that the work of the colonizers has 
had so deep an influence that our “collective Caribbean Con¬ 
sciousness” is in fact in large part conditioned by Western Euro¬ 
pean modes of experience and thought. The mere fact, for 
example, that in most cases Caribbean man has lost the'languages 
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of his African and Asian forebears means that Caribbean man 
must in large part form and express his ideas in the terms and 
concepts of Western European languages.! Even if we should 
arrive at the point which desists from the typical colonial attitude 
of apeing the fashions and mores of the “Metro-politan countries”, 
the fact among others, that we speak their languages as native 
speakers (albeit in dialect) will continue, I believe, to determine 
os as heirs of “Western Culture and Civilization” and, whether 
we like it or not, will in large part determine the shape of our 
Caribbean theology. 

I believe, in other words, that the results of colonialism have 
been such that there is in Caribbean man much more than what 
Dr. Moore calls a “respectable over-layer of Europe” and con¬ 
sequently that any authentic Caribbean Theology today (as 
distinct from a “back to Africa” or “back to Asia” theology) will 
continue to have a strong Western European flavour. This is 
NOT to say that the Caribbean theologian has not to seek out 
diligently those religious and cultural values of our African and 
Asian fore-bears that have come down to us (often in bastardized 
form) despite the colonizers, and to place the brunt of his em¬ 
phasis on precisely these elements which the colonizers attempted 
to suppress. This indeed I believe, with Dr. Moore, to be the 
most urgent task facing the Caribbean theologian today. My 
concern, however, is that we face the fact that the influence of 
the European colonizers has been very deep, and that we aim at 
creating a truly Caribbean theology (which will be what Dr. 
Moore calls a “theology of integration”) and not some neo¬ 
colonial “theology of imitation” based on material we may pick 


1 

Being forced to abandon one’s native language is perhaps the most 
thorough-going form of deculturization. 

“Sentez — vous coeur cette souffrance / Et ce deMspoir a nul 
autre egal d’ apprivoiser, avec les mots de France / Ce coeur 
qui m* est venu du Senegal.” 

Leon Lalean, in Anthologie de la nonvelle poraire negre et 
malgache, page 108. Quoted by C. Wauthier, L’ Afrlqne des 
Africains, (Paris, 1964), page 31. 
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up from embassies and high-commissions of African and Asian 
countries. 

I should like, in conclusion, to refer to the fact that delegates 
to the Writers* Conference were chosen almost exclusively from 
the English-speaking Caribbean and that this fact necessarily 
narrowed down the perspective from which one could view, 
reflect on and discuss Caribbean man and Caribbean theology. 
While the experience of Caribbean man under the colonizers was 
similar throughout the Caribbean, there are, I believe, very im¬ 
portant nuances and differences from country to country depend¬ 
ing on whether the colonizer was British, French, Spanish or 
Dutch, on whether or not East Indian, indentured labourers were 
introduced in large numbers in the post-emancipation period, 
and so on. Once again, I believe that a truly Caribbean theology 
of integration must be open to perspectives much wider than 
those that are to be found in the English-Baking Caribbean 
(compare, for example, the sum of the populations of Cuba, 
Santo Domingo and Puerto Rico with that of the populations of 
the English-speakmg Caribbean) and one would hope that any 
subsequent Caribbean Writers’ Conference will incorporate dele¬ 
gates &om other language — areas in the Caribbean. 


Everard Johnston is dean of studies at the St. John Vianney 
Seminary, Trinidad. 
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The De-Colonization Of Theology 

It is many years since I saw the film “Porgy and Bess”, 
and though I can recall Sidney Poitier, Dorothy Dandridge and 
Sammy Davis Jr. as the main characters, and though scenes 
flit in and out of my memory, the main plot still eludes me. I 
make reference to the film because of a sentence which occurs 
in it. It is the refrain of a song sung by Sammy Davis who 
played the part of a local dandy. In reciting a variety of com¬ 
monly accepted dogmas, both theological and non-theological, 
he would interpose after each dogmatic assertion “But it ain’t 
necessarily so”. 

In that statement, I would suggest, is to be found the begin¬ 
ning of wisdom and the path to progress in theology. Certainly 
it appears to be the hall-mark of the scientific approach which is 
necessary as well for theology as for other realms of thought. At 
the time, uttered by a black man for the edification of his black 
brothers and sisters in the New World, these words could hardly 
have been more appropriate, for what is at stake in that refrain 
is nothing less than the way black people have been able to sur¬ 
vive in a white and hostile world. Weak and defenceless, kid¬ 
napped and alone, the survival of the black man has been due 
mainly to a combination of outward conformity to white demands 
and inward scepticism of white systems. In a situation where 
those who taught him religion had the same origins and largely 
the same presuppositions as those who held at his head the load¬ 
ed pistol, his response was to assent readily and publicly with the 
necessary “Yes Massa”, and to feign acceptance of the ready¬ 
made imported canons of belief and conduct, but in camera be 
whispered to his fellow captives “but it ain’t necessarily so”. 

Expatriates complain about the practice of Christianity in 
the Caribbean that there is a marked discrepancy between pro¬ 
fession and behaviour. From time to time, missionaries have 
found it necessary to fore*shorten their contract, and negotiate 
a premature return out of frustration and not a little contempt 
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at this apparent inconsistency. Between creed on Sundays and 
conduct on Mondays there seems to be a great gulf fixed, and 
the evangelist has not yet appeared, the crusade has not yet been 
launched nor has the gospel been heard which achieves that 
blessed consistency between profession and practice. It would 
be extremely naive to imagine that only Christians in the Carib¬ 
bean were afOicted with that condition. Indeed (tell it not in 
Gath!), it can be demonstrated that the same condition exists, 
and to the same extent, among Churches which have over the 
decades sent missionaries to this and other parts of the world. 
Be that as it may, what is important for us in the Caribbean is 
so to diagnose the cause of that condition that it can be explained 
less by human perversity (which is really not an explanation) 
and more by the circumstances under which the gospel has been 
heard and theology arrived in these parts. A theory is propound¬ 
ed here that when theology is part and parcel of the system of 
colonial domination, then it is a tribute to a people’s resilience 
to be able to survive the impact of colonialism even if it is by 
dissembling in matters of religion. It is further suggested that, 
but for that discrepancy, churches, such as they are, could not 
have been planted in this region. It is further suggested only by 
^ a radical decolonization of received theology will it be possible 
to bequeath a living faith not only for the survival of religion 
but for the healing of the people. 

II — THE CLASSIC OBJECTIONS 
It seems therefore that, far from being an arid academic 
exercise, the de-colonization of theology is a way of assisting the 
emergence of a coherent Caribbean philosophy which might 
equip the area with an authentic self-understanding at what is 
probably the most critical period of their history. There is 
doubtless an urgent need for a more positive understanding of 
the contradiction between talk and action (which is certainly 
not confined to religion) and if possible to resolve it. To that 
end it is important that the focus be shifted from an insistence 
upon the view that the Caribbean personality is inherently taint¬ 
ed, to an understanding of the dilemmas to which Caribbean man 
has been subjected, and by which even theology has been sadly 
compromised. To that end, also, it is high time for the doubt 
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and scepticism which has been in us and among us from the 
beginning to be brought to the surface, and for Caribbean man 
to survey and reflect upon all that has been purveyed to him as 
the gospel with the scepticism of Porgy and Bess, “But it ain't 
necessarily so.” 

One objection usually raised to exercises of this kind is the 
so-called “practical” objection. It is common to disparage any 
kind of radical theological reflection by invoking pressing pro¬ 
blems of human destitution and need. De-colonizing theology, 
it is argued, will not give food to the hungry, work to the un¬ 
employed or shelter to the homeless. It is therefore condemned 
as time-wasting and a fruitless quest, of interest only to those 
who, themselves comfortably placed, incline to such vanities and 
strivings after wind. Experience, however, suggests that such 
objections derive less from a concern for the disadvantaged in 
society than from a fear of the likely results of such an exercise. 
The most vocal protagonists are invariably expatriate, and this 
view, interestingly enough is itself a surviving relic of colonial 
theology. Whatever its varied forms, it is of the essence of 
colonialism that the objects of colonization do not think for 
^themselves, do not reflect upon their life-situation or enquire for 
themselves whether the light that is within them is darkness. It 
is the beginning of the end of colonialism when the colonized ask 
whether “So” is necessarily so. No one wishes to deny the 
necessity of food, jobs and houses; but with all these, people still 
come short of the realization of their true humanity until they 
are able to achieve dignity and to come to terms with themselves, 
their neighbours and their environment, in a way which is not just 
viable but authentic. A dog wags his tail when I throw him his 
bone, build him his kennel or pat his head for the stick he has 
. retrieved. It takes a man to tell his would-be benefactor to go 
to hell with bone and kennel and stick. 

There is another view which finds the notion of de-coloniza¬ 
tion of theology objectionable. It proceeds from the assumption 
that theology qua theology is timeless, universal and unchanging. 
It is about the One Eternal God or it cannot be theology. It is 
not a branch of anthropology that it can be colonized in one era 
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and de-colonized in the next. De-colonized theology, therefore, 
like colonized theology is a contradiction in terms for what was 
colonized and is being de-colonized, is not theology at all. Per¬ 
haps the best way of beginning to answer that objection is by 
indicating another objection which is raised h^om the other 
direction, to the effect that theology qua theology must of neces¬ 
sity be alien and to that extent foreign and colonial. It suspects 
an indigenous theology to be a spurious theology. It argues that 
in any authentic theology there must be that element which is 
judgemental and calls into question the ambiguities of the indige¬ 
nous culture. Theology at its core is a theology of crisis. There 
is that within it which is str^ge and offensive and “not of this 
world”. Therein lies its eschatological dimension and conver¬ 
sion potential. There is therefore a pomt at which theology can¬ 
not be further de-colonized without being in fact de-theologized. 

Both variations of the objection to decolonization of theo¬ 
logy are themselves open to question. If on the one hand theo¬ 
logy is timeless, universal and unchanging, then it was manifestly 
unnecessary and indeed a distortion of theology for it to have 
been transported from one area to another. Presumably all 
peoples everywhere would have equal access to what is universal 
and timeless, and come naturally to that authentic truth about 
the One Eternal Unchanging Universal God. A colonized theo¬ 
logy, by the very fact of being colonized, effectively prevents this. 
What it has achieved is the transference of the insights of one 
people in one part of the world to another people of another 
culture, thus limiting and beclouding the latter’s peculiar appre¬ 
hension of the eternal and the timeless. If on the other hand 
theology must necessarily be foreign, who decides whose theology 
will be foreign and the direction of the transfer? Is the mere 
fact of colonial dominance and superior brute force sufficient 
and decisive for theology? Is it not a contradiction to allege 
that theology is essentially foreign, but nevertheless to export it 
to other peoples so that they can receive it as their own ? Or 
is it foreign only to those who are receiving it for the first time 
and not equally to those who have been propagating it for the 
umpteenth century? It would therefore seem that both these 
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objections to the exercise of de-colonization of theology are either 
less than serious or they are quite specious. 

Ill — TOWARDS A THEOLOGY OF DE-COLONIZATION 

It must be admitted that theology by its very nature must 
be exported and imported. Communication is of the essence of 
theology. As the word implies, it is what one speaks and another 
hoars about God. To that extent the appeal to universality is 
a spurious appeal. It errs in the suggestion that “God” occurs 
naturally to the human mind. As Gerhard Ebeling argues : 

.Gorf is no phenomenon immediately confronting us, 

no ascertainable object of direct Investigation. Had we not 
heard of God, had we not been taught about him, were he 
not proclaimed to us, were he not announced to us, were he 
not thus handed down by tradition to us, what resources then 

would we really have for contesting a doctrine of God _ 

indeed, how would the idea of a doctrine of God ever occur 

to us at all? The givenness of God means his existence in 
history*\ 

The consequences of the above observation appear to be 
quite momentous for theology and theologians. There could 
have been no theology unless it had been spoken by one person 
and heard by another, written by one and read by another, ex¬ 
ported thither and imported thence. To that extent, therefore, 
there is an otherness belonging to any theology which appears to 
invest foreign theology with a certain degree of respectability and 
renders impossible and spurious an entirely indigenous theology. 


At the same time it must be appreciated that neither the 
speaking nor the hearing of “God” occurs in a vacuum. He 
who speaks and writes theology does so out of a background 
which he cannot escape and which radically affects the export. 
Even Karl Barth’s attempt at a theology of the Wholly Other is 
understandable against the background of the theological climate 
of Europe in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. 
Similarly, he who reads or hears theology is not a tabula rasa, 
but on the contrary receives the communication with certain 
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predispositions and expectations, thought-forms and premonitions, 
a life-situation and a world-view, which largely determines the 
character of what is imported. Pure theology, therefore, is an 
ideal which does not exist. There are, inevitably, historical, 
sociological and cultural conditions which not only mediate but 
decisively affect how some speak and what others hear and under¬ 
stand about “God”. 

Thus ambiguities are part of the communications of theo¬ 
logy, not merely in terms of method but of content. Not only 
the how of theology but the what of theology becomes ambiguous. 
Moreover, these ambiguities are not just the unfortunate and 
inevitable accidents which must needs accompany all communi¬ 
cation of this nature, but, for the Christian at least, they happen 
to be of the essence of theology. Historical> socio-cultural 
ambiguities are not just the scaffolding but the very warp and 
woof of the Biblical revelation from which Christian Theology 
is originally derived and upon which it is ultimately based. He 
who has not yet understood this has not yet learnt theology. The 
Incarnation establishes the essential ambiguity in all theology. 
The Eternal Logos is not fully audible until It becomes flesh and 
is communicable within, through and by means of the physical, 
social and cultural limitations and the historical ambiguities of 
a particular time and place. Christology is meaningless theo¬ 
logically until it is meaningful historically. It must be reflection 
upon a history from a particular existential situation. A time¬ 
less, universal, supra-historical, metaphysical theology is in fact 
a contradiction in terms, for simply to enunciate such a theology 
is itself the concern of and is made explicable by a particular 
historical situation. The prophet of the Exile was right after 
all. Gods who do not get their hands soiled in the ambiguities of 
historical events are no-gods.—(Isaiah 45:1-7). 

If this be true of what seems to be the core of Christian 
theology, it must not be surprising that the same is true of the 
whole body of Chrsitian theology which has been built up 
through the centuries. The language and thought of the Fathers 
which appear abstruse to us must have been perfectly natural 
to them, and the truths which we And to be so unpalatable and 
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incredible must have been for them quite self-evident. Neither 
they nor we are at fault. It would be as wrong fpr them to charge 
us with apostasy as it would be for us to write them off as ab- 
scurantists. It is simply that time does not stand still. Theology 
reflects not only what men hold to be true, but even more the 
situation out of which they speak. To that extent and in that 
sense it is a branch of anthropology. It tells us about as much 
of men as it tells us of God. Revelation, however dramatic it 
may be, must always be mediated, and the means by which it is 
mediated are themselves part and parcel of the revelation. The 
treasure and the earthen vessel appear to be inseparable. 

Theology, communicated in the colonial era, must have 
been therefore a reflection of the colonial experience. What 
Christians thought about God could not be separated from what 
they thought about colonies. Indeed, theology in the colonial era 
could be regarded as a mythologization of colonialism, and 
colonialism the historical outworking of a theology. This is not 
to charge tlie purveyors of theology for being consciously m 
league with the colonial powers, for which theologian ever knows 
what he is doing ? Nor is it to allege that the judgemental 
character of theology was deliberately and maliciously expunged, 
but rather that it was so modified and re-directed as to avoid 
radical confrontation with the colonial “powers” and to promote 
what was considered to be the legitimate aims of the founding of 
the colomes. Thus, however impressive the claims of. a theo¬ 
logy to timelessness and universality, upon examination, it is in¬ 
variably found to pertain to a particular era and to be a rationali¬ 
zation of a particular situation. 

IV — THEOLOGY OF THE COLONIAL ERA 

All theology deriving from the Bible and the Judaeo- 
J^nsUan tradiUon seems to reflect three basic characteristics 
They speak of: 

a) Divine Sovereignty 

b) Salvation-History 

c) Eschatology. 

TOese characteristics have provided the basic framework of 
Christian theology as it has developed in the West. These, rather 
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than any Christological fonnulations, are the proper orientation 
of Christian theology. Indeed, Christology itself achieves ortho¬ 
doxy only as it relates properly to that framework. These basic 
characteristics are inter-related, and together constitute a view 
of the universe, of man and of history which is as impressive as 
it is unique. Christian theology does not take its departure from 
metaphysical enquiries and speculations: In the words of Blaize 
Pascal “God of Abraham, God of Isaac, Gcd of Jacob, not of 
philosophers and scholars”. In sum, it means that God presides 
over the whole course of history from Creation to Consummation, 
and as this history unfolds, his holy purpose for mankind, con¬ 
ceived before the foundation of the world, and to be completed 
in the end of time, is made manifest to believing man through his 
mighty acts in history. Thus did Ancient Israel celebrate their 
deliverance from Egypt and their occupation of Canaan. Thus 
did the prophets interpret the catastrophes which overwhelmed 
Israel and the nation-states of the Near East with the rise of Ae 
Assyrian and Babylonian Empires. Thus did the apocalyptic 
writers describe the parade of succeeding empires on the stage 
of world-history. Thus did the apostles and evangelists appre¬ 
hend and declare the career, the fate and the future of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

The ascendancy of Christianity in the West in the Middle 
Ages made Europe the heir and bastion of these traditions, and 
the medium through which they were disseminated throughout 
the Western world. As an inevitable consequence, and indeed 
by the same, token, Christian theology was so interpreted and 
developed in the West as to encourage the illusion of a Christen¬ 
dom, to establish the emergence of modem Europe within the 
divine economy, and to provide theological basis for European 
dominance and for the enhancement of European prestige. The 
proper context, therefore, for theology in the colonial era, must 
be the ambitious claims which Europeans made for themselves 
vis-a-vis other peoples and cultures with whom they came into 
contact. From the standpoint of the Caribbean experience of 
colonization, these theological emphases will be examined in the 
three phases which marked European colonization of the New 
World. 
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i) The Period of Iberian Conquest. It is recorded of 
Columbus, that when be stepped ashore at Guanahani, he knelt 
down and kissed the ground, and with tears of joy gave thanks to 
God. It is also recorded that he re-named the island San 
Salvador, which name it has retained to this day. His sincerity 
in performing these acts, and the religious motivations and idealism 
which inspired his own part in this and subsequent expeditions, 
are not to be doubted. For him it was no mere adventure but a 
divine vocation bordering on an obsession. Only this explains 
the dogged determination which drove him from kingdom to 
kingdom, in order to obtain patronage and support for his enter- 
prize. Even this, however, must be seen in proper context. 
Colombus’s was but one of a series of explorations and recon¬ 
naissances which sent European navigators far and wide in quest 
of new lands and new sea routes. This questing spirit was no 
doubt partly a sign of the Renaissance. It was also partly due to 
Ottoman pressure at the Eastern end of the Mediterranean and 
the shadow which the Ottoman Empire cast on the rest of 
Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. With the break-up 
of the Holy Roman Empire and the emergence of the nation¬ 
states, trade and commerce and the exploitation of new sources 
of wealth became for the European states a matter of paramount 
concern, out of which the Atlantic supplanted the Mediterranean, 
and colonies in their turn evolved. 

Few subjects relating to the expansion of Europe are better 
documented than the close alliance and inter-dependence of 
Church and State in the Iberian conquest of the New world. In 
these documents is to be seen the extent to which Catholic theo¬ 
logy, enshrined in a series of Papal Bulls, promoted Spanish 
claims to possesfion of the New World. Pope Alexander VI in 
1493 and 1501, and Pope Julius II in 1508, both legitimized 
Spanish colonization of America ostensibly for the conversion 
of the native Indians to the Catholic faith. Explicit in these 
Bulls and central to them was a theology of Divine Sovereignty, 
exercised through an European eccelesiastic who claimed to be 
God’s Vice-Regent, .and who arrogated to himself the right to 
dispose of the lands and kingdoms of the earth to whomsoever 
he deemed to be worthy. 
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The r amific ations of these documents especially as they were 
destined to shape Church-State relations in Spamsn America are 
extremely interesting, but need not detain us here. The important 
fact is that Europeans assumed a God-given right to claim for 
themselves and apportion among themselves the lands and , 
peoples on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean, and that without 
any consultation with the inhabitants about what choice or pre¬ 
ferences they might have in the matter. This is the theology 
of colonialism. It is not a question of whether there were gpod 
conquistadors and bad conquistadors, a White Legend as well 
as a Black Legend, zealous missionaries as well as squalid ad¬ 
venturers, the Las Casas and the Pizarro. The point is that the 
name of God was directly, explicitly and unequivocally invoked 
in order to establish the right of Europeans to impose themselves 
on the rest of mankind, and to justify the wresting of territory 
from indigenous peoples. It is therefore important to investigate 
further whether the theology contained in these papal documents 
were genuinely spirtual and evangelical in intent, but, because 
of human weakness miscarried in the process, or whether they 
were not from the beginning pious frauds of the kind in which 
that age excelled and merely elaborate rationalizations of politi¬ 
cal and economic opportunism. Certain observations might be 
made at this point. 

1. It is significant that Pope Alexander VI of the House 
of the Borgias, no great paragon of virtue or integrity him¬ 
self, was the Pope who bestowed the New World on the 
Spanish sovereigns, for he was himself an Aragonese by 
birth! Was this a factor which determined the Spanish 
direction of his theological pronouncements which not even 
the reservations of his successor could amend ? 

2. It is also significant that when the Papal Bulls were 
amended in the Treaty of Tordesillas, and the boundaries 
were re-drawn to give Portugal possession of Brazil, no 
divine wrath was aroused at this audacious “sacrilege”, and 
not a murmur came from the Vatican . 

3. It is astonishing that, in the second voyage of Colum¬ 
bus, which was publicly projected as a missionary enterprise 
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for the conversion of the Indians, out of a total complement 
of about 1,200 persons, there were only 6 priests. 

4. It is significant that missionary activity tended to 
concentrate in those areas of the Caribbean and the main¬ 
land where mineral deposits were in abundance. Not even 
the ripples of missionary activity reached the Lesser Antilles 
or that vast continent north of the Rio Grande. 

What must also be noted is what was intended by “the con¬ 
version of the Indians”, and the methods by which “conversion” 
was achieved. In the first place there was the instrument of the 
Requirimento. This was the official protocol which made respect¬ 
able and legitimate Spanish acquisition of formerly held Indian 
territory. At best it seemed to reflect some concern for the moral 
issues relating to conquest. Theologically, it was a long-winded, 
wide-ranging discourse, the basic theme of which was the Sove¬ 
reignty of God. It began with the Old Testament, came down 
through the New Testament, touched the Trinity along the way, 
expatiated on the history and theology of the Papacy, and the 
upshot of all this was to make it known to all concerned that the 
Pope, as God's Vice-Regent, has handed over the territories of 
the New World to the Spanish sovereigns for the conversion of 
the Indians to the Catholic faith. After the formal reading of the 
Requirimento, the Indians who were the object of this discourse, 
were given time to think things over. They were being asked to 
submit to the Catholic Church, to the Pope as its Head and to the 
rule of the King and Queen of Spain as his agents. If the natives 
resisted out of ignorance or out of scorn or, as was more often 
the case, out of sheer mystification, the agents were absolved in 
advance of the enormities which they would then go on to per¬ 
petrate. The closing sentence of the Requirimento read 

“And I protest that all the death and destruction which 
may come from this is your own fault, and not His 
Majesty’s, or mine, or that of my men.” 

Another method of “conversion” was the Encomienda 
system. Ostensibly it was designed to protect the Indians from 
the depredations of the Conquistadors, but essentially it was a 
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grant of land to a colonist, and the right to the labour of the 
Indians who dwelt on the property or in the vicinity. Attempts, 
indeed, were made to regulate the institution in the direction of 
the natives’ interests, but such regulations as were devised were 
invariably honoured in the breach. The policy of Encomienda 
was explained by a royal order sent in 1503 to Ovando, governor 
of Hispaniola 

’*Because of the excessive liberty the Indians have been 
permitted to flee from Christians and do riot work. There¬ 
fore they are to be compelled to work, so that the Kingdom 
and die Spaniard may be enriched and the Indians Christian¬ 
ised^. 

When they were “discovered” the Indians were not a tabula- 
rasa, Particularly among the Aztecs of Mexico and the Incas 
of Peru and extraordinarily high degree of civilization and culture 
had already been achieved, surpassing some countries in Europe 
itself. Spanish impact was little short of catastrophic. No effort 
was made to understand, let alone promote, the cultures which 
were found to be in existence. The extensive over-indigenization 
which took place making possible the planting of the Catholic 
Church showed neither respect for the Indians, nor, for that 
matter, regard for the faith which was bemg propagated. The 
result was both a corruption of Indian culture and a mongreliza- 
tion of the Catholic religion which accounts still for the spiritual 
torpor hanging over the Indians of that continent. Where inten¬ 
sive proselytization was attempted (as in the Jesuit Reducciones 
of Paraguay) the result was a detachment of the native from his 
roots and to shape him by a culture predominantly European 
which has determined the emergence of modem Latin America. 

i i) The Period of Anglo-Saxon Dominance. Anglo- 
Saxon involvement in the Caribbean began as a direct challenge 
to Spanish pretensions to hegemony and their monopolization of 
trade. The Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis (1559) with its dictum 
“no peace below the line” may be taken as a terminus a quo. It 
made the Caribbean a veritable cock-pit for contending Euro¬ 
pean nations <?n the Atlantic sea-board who. in the heat of the 
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Protestant Reformation, repudiated the right of popes to give and 
withhold territories as they pleased. The period was marked by 
the crownmg of Sugar as King, the institution of slavery for econ¬ 
omic purposes and the transportation of vast numbers of people 
from Africa and the East in such a way and to such an extent as 
to have bad decisive and lasting effects on the shape of Caribbean 
society. 

It would be altogether astonishing that the Slave Trade, con¬ 
ducted at a time of acute religious ferment in Europe, could have 
proceeded for long without theological reflection, for the issues 
which were at stake had to do with nothing less than the nature 
of divine sovereignty in the universe, the rights and destiny of 
men, the trend and goal of history and the capacity of religion 
for the fostering of humane relationships between men and the 
creation of a just and fair society. The fact, that evidence of 
serious discussion over these issues seems to be so scant, is itself 
suggestive of the fact that theological and dogmatic assumptions 
which under-wrote the whole sordid enterprize were apparently 
taken as read. It is therefore of some interest to note that one 
of the ships involved in the transportation of slaves from Africa 
was “Jesus” of Lubeck, identifying the Saviour’s name with the 
traffic in an unmistakable way. 

The Protestantism which triumphed on the Atlantic sea¬ 
board from which colonists emigrated to the New World was of 
the Calvinistic type. English Republicans, French Hugenots, 
Scottish Covenanters or Dutch Reformed, they had each and all 
imbibed from the Swiss Reformer a thorough understanding of 
Divine Sovereignty in terms of Election and Predestination which 
became the bulwark of Protestantism against post-Tridentine 
Catholicism. These doctrines had wider ramifications than the 
merely theological. To them has been ascribed the rise of capital¬ 
ism; and, like the Papal Bull, in them are to be found what was 
for Protestantism a theology of colonialism and the sense of 
divine mission in the Settlement of the New World. Written into 
both Papal and Calvinist theology are those deep-seated, demo¬ 
nic assumptions which legitimized dispossession of other peoples 
by Europeans. Invested slavery with respectability and engender- 
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ed racism; Whether it was the expulsion of the Quakers {rom 
Providence for preaching to the slaves, or whether it was the 
controversy which raged in Barbados in mid-seventeenth century 
over the rightness or wrongness of baptiang slaves, or whether it 
was the persecution and harassment of missionaries in the early 
nin eteenth century when emancipation threatened. All these hostile 
attitudes derived from a the -anthropology which, to put it mild¬ 
ly was naively Europo-centric and Caucasian inclined, and cal¬ 
culated to justify what would otherwise be a human outrage and 
a negation of everything that passed for civilization. 


It is often assumed that the missionary who penetrated 
the plantations with the message of the gospel were imbued with 
a different spirit and were shining exceptions in this period of 
dominance. It is doubtless true that they were recognized by 
the slaves as being differently motivated, -and that they were 
frequently opposed, sometimes with violence, by a plantocracy 
who feared that the introduction of such humanitarian values as 
were inherent in the Christian Gospel would threaten the brittle 
stability of slave society. Nor can it be seriously disputed that 
Evangelical Christianity played no small part in the movement 
for" the abolition of slavery and in the rehabilitation of the newly 
emancipated. It would nevertheless be a gross over-simplifica¬ 
tion to present Christian missions in the Caribbean, whether in 
the closing stages of slavery or beyond emancipation as ideologi¬ 
cally opposed to, let alone a frontal attack upon colonial domin¬ 
ance by the West. Christianity, as it reached the Caribbean, was 
itself part and parcel of colonial dominance. It was one thing 
for the Christian conscience to be profoundly shocked and ou. 
raged at the logical end of colonialism in the dehumanization of 
man by man, it was for them an entirely different question to 
judge the whole system of colonialism as being inherently evil or 
to assert without .prevarication the dignity of the slaves or their 
descendants as men equal in capacity to all other men and, entitled 
to the same opportunities of self-hood that other peoples enjoyed. 
It is a sad fact that, for all their laurels, missionary opinion of 
black people has never been very high. Nowhere have all things 
African been so scorned and repudiated as in missionary docu- 
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ments. Nowhere have notions of superiority and contempt 
insinuated themselves in human relationships as in missionary 
work in the Caribbean. It was Count Zinzendorf, the Moravian 
leader who counselled the slaves in St. Thomas in 1739 

“God punished the first negroes by making them slaves, 
and your conversion will make you free, not from the con¬ 
trol of your masters, but simply from your wicked habits 
and thoughts, and all that makes you dissatisfied with your 
lor. 

Nor was Charles Wesley much better when in an allusion to the 
story of Noah and his sons he referred to the Negroes in America 
as “the servile progeny of Ham”. Far from questioning the 
assumptions of colonial dominance or the justice of the system, 
missionary policies, preaching and practices were themselves 
shaped by the system. Notwithstanding the successful rebellion of 
the slaves in Haiti, (probably because of it) it became top priority 
of missionary bodies in the rest of the Caribbean to preach to the 
slaves a gospel of submission and an eschatology which was both 
other-worldly and futuristic. Whatever the benefits which Chris¬ 
tianity brought in the area, they must also be seen against the 
background of the colonized system which was entrenched in the 
area and of which it was itself also a part. 

Perhaps the closest and most obvious connection between 
theology and colonialism during this period might be seen in the 
idealism of Empire which fired the imagination of the British 
people in the post-emancipation era. Having amassed fabulous 
wealth from the plantations, Britian now assumed the mantle of 
trusteeship and took upon itself the holy task of protecting and 
improving the weaker and less enlightened races of the world. 
The fact that Christian missions were inspired by the same ideals 
might be seen by comparing Rudyard Kipling’s “White Man’s 
Burden” — 


“Take up the white man’s burden — 
Send forth the best ye breed — 
Go bind your sons to exile 
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To serve the captives’ need; 

To wait in heavy harness. 

On fluttered folk and wild — 

Your new-oaught, sullen peoples. 

Half-devil and half-child.” 

with that popular missionary hymn of that famous missionary, 
Reginald Heber; 

“What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft on Ceylon’s isle, 

Though every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile ? 

In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strewn; 

The heathen in his blindness 

Bows down to wood and stone.’’ 

And the hymn goes on with the appeal 

“Can we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high — 

Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of truth deny ?” 

The sentiments are the same, the hypocrisy and cant are the 
same, the superiority and contempt are the same, even the 7/6 
7/6 beat is the same. Having dehumanized a whole race and 
exploited the Caribbean to the bone, the European must now 
be received by half-devils and half-children and vile Ceylonese 
as bearers of the light of Christian truth and civilization! What 
is worse is that it is by no means unjust to suggest that up to now 
these sentiments happen to be the main inspiration of such 
missionary enterpnzes as still exist. 

For it is apparent that the eschatology behind all this has 
very little to do with the eschatology of the Bible. It is not an 
escWology which questions the basic assumptions of either 
colonial dominance or missionary endeavour or the collusion 
between the two. Rather it is based upon a secular optimism and 
a confidence in the progress of the human race as it came under 
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the influence of European civilization disseminated throughout 
the world. Nowhere is it better expressed than in the apocalypse 
of Tennyson in his poem “Locksley Hall” _ 

“For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would 
be. 

Till the war-drums throbbed no longer and the battle-flags 
were furled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

There the commonsense of most shall hold the fretful 
realm in awe. 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 

Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs. 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of 
the suns . 

Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let 
us range, 

Let the great world spin forever down the ringing grooves 
of change. 

Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into a younger day; 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 

What remains of this idealism and eschatology might be dug up 
among the debris of 1939-45. 

iii) The Period of North American Penetration. This 
period might be rightly regarded as subsidiary to that of Anglo- 
Saxon Dominance since the colonization of the North American 
continent was as much part of the trans-Atlantic thrust of the 
European nations as was the acquisition of the islands of the 
Caribbean. It is however obvious that the War of American 
Independence, the immense power and wealth of the North 
American nations, their geographical proximity to the Caribbean, 
the strategic importance of the Caribbean for the security of the 
hemisphere, the vacuum created by the withdrawal of British 
interest in the Caribbean are all important factors which demand 
that this new phase of colonization be given separate recognition. 

The propounding of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823 may be 
taken as a terminus a quo for this new phase. America had come 
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out of her isolation and began to pose before the world as the 
champion and drfender of the newly independent republics of 
South America. America now assumed the status of suzerain 
in the hemisphere and inaugurated a phase of colonization in the 
Caribbean which has not yet expired. 

TTieodore Roosevelt’s “taking” of the Panama Canal zone 
and American military occupation of Chaguaramas and Guanta¬ 
namo were only the more audacious and high-handed examples 
of the dominance to which the Caribbean area has been subjected 
in the era of Yankee imperialism and what is intended by North 
American involvement in the affairs of the Caribbean. The 
Canal Zone is virtually American territory, the Canal is an 
American waterway and the Caribbean an American lake, and 
the hemisphere, through OAS, CIA and other agencies as well 
as through its multitude of lackeys and propagandists strewn all 
over the area exists to serve the interest of Big Brother dangling 
the big carrot and wielding the big stick. 

It is in this context and in the light of America’s so-called 
“Manifest Destiny” in and over the hemisphere that the new 
type of missionary and the new spate of missionary propaganda 
issuing from Nor& America must be understood. The entering 
in of older churches and the proliferation of sects all supported 
by North American bodies must be seen as instances of North 
American penetration, of the area. For it is evident that their 
success is due less to any authentic witness to the gospel, or to 
any real contribution to the upliftment of the people, than to 
the apparently unlimited material resource which they can draw 
on for the support of their work, and which leave the longer 
established churches at serious disadvantage. 

Once again the crude paradox appears in the theology under¬ 
lying American missionary strategy in that while the message 
ostensibly is other-worldly, pietistic and fundamentalist, the god 
is Mammon, the god of this world. As once the slaves became 
Christians because, as it seemed to them, it was in the Church 
alone that any hope was held out for their liberation and the 
improvement of their lot, so now it is the Yankee dollar, the 
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multitude of various gadgets, the splendiferous life-style of the 
so-called missionaries, the easier access to the “city of gold” 
north of the Rio Grande which hold out greater inducements to 
conversion” than the absolutely sickening and monstrous 
Christian propaganda which congest the wave-bands of wireless 
sets and transistors in the area. 

The paradox is not without purpose, and there is a direct 
bearing on this new phase of colonization of all the pietislic reli¬ 
gion which is finding increasing attraction and acceptance among 
Caribbean Christians. Obsession with an otherworldly salvation 
and the cult of the after-life effectively diverts attention and 
interest from the rape which goes on round about the “ sain ts” 

I There is an opium in popular religion far more stupefying and 
1 soul-destroying than the marijuana prohibited by law, and by 
lits effects upon the minds and wills and souls and values of 
people religion could easily rank as the greatest' single obstacle 
jto meaningful progress in the Caribbean. In the post-war era 
the Caribbean has been literally inundated with American pro¬ 
paganda. It has taken over the entertainment world, corrupted 
the middle-class and defiled the sanctuary. Mimic-men that we 
are, we have become over-exposed through the glossy magazine, 
the Hollywood films, the phenomenal growth of tourism to life¬ 
styles, appetites, habits and values based on crude and callous 
materialism which is splitting societies apart, generating a com¬ 
pletely unrealistic “revolution of rising expectations” and giving 
rise to a spate of social problems the end of which must be per¬ 
dition. The whole period of North American penetration, geared 
as it is to Wall Street than to unproving the living conditions 
of the peoples of the area, has precious little which can be said 
in its favour,and the complicity of Christianity with the movement 
will be harshly judged in the ages to come. It cannot expire toe 
soon. 

V — THE FRUITS OF COLONIAL THEOLOGY 

When the historian recalls the long duration of colonization 
in the Caribbean, the unparalleled brutality and violence which 
marked the era, the ruthless attempts at dehumanization degrada* 
tion and disorientation, it is a tribute to the peoples of the Carib- 
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bean that have managed to survive with some dignity and self¬ 
hood. The Maoris, with a shorter period of colonization, have 
apparently not survived. The Caribbean peoples have not only 
survived, by the grace of God, but in all fairness it might be 
claimed that they have made as much a success of the experience 
as any colonized people could. They did so by stooping in order 
to survive. They survived by “Yes Massa”. They consented to 
be drawn into the whirlpool of European civilization. In law 
and politics, religion and culture, education and art, Caribbean 
society has become a mimic society. As a result Western values 
have imprinted themselves on Caribbean peoples until they have 
become second nature. A West Indian has appeared who can 
outshine the European in law and literature, in speech and sport, 
in dress and etiquette. He can now beat the European at hia 
own game whether it is at the bargaining table, at Court, at the 
podium or at the crease. Caliban has out-Prosperoed Prospero. 

Yet, the tragedy of colonization and the theology which 
inspired it is that for all this and because of all this Caribbean 
man oriented to Western values, has become a caricature. Few 
peoples of the world have become so uncreative, unoriginal, un¬ 
productive and imitative as the peoples of this area, and nowhere 
is this barenness of thought and copy-cat mentality so depressingly 
evident than among the Christians of the Caribbean. This is 
the final verdict on colonial theology. 

There is but one oasis in the wilderness, one shadow of a 
rock in a weary land. That is the Rastafarian movement of 
Jamaica. The presence of the Rastafarians is one loud and long 
cry in the face of four centuries of relentless colonization and 
colonial proproganda and colonial theology “BUT IT AIN’T 
NECESSARILY SO”. Here are living people who have never 
accepted the right of one race forcibly to transport their ancestors 
from Africa, and who therefore have not accepted Jamaica as 
anything other than the land of their captivity. Here are a group 
of people who, long before anyone else, and in the face of vilifi¬ 
cation and abuse recognized and denounced the alliance between 
established religion and privilege between theology and coloniza¬ 
tion. Here are a people who in their absolute rejection of the 
status quo and everything which it stands for and the theology 
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which supports it, have formulated for themselves an alternative 
theoloar, an alternative Christology, an alternative soteriology, 
an alternative eschatology which, prima facie, and objectively 
are about as convincing and as weak as that which has been 
cherished and taught by orthodox Christianity. It may indeed be 
rightly observed that Rastafarian theology needs to be de¬ 
colonized. A better way of putting it is to say that the situation 
and climate needs to be created for de-colonization all round, and 
it is obligatory on the Western Churches in the Caribbean to make 
a quick exit from their glass-houses instead of throwing stones. 
Until that happens Caribbean peoples should regard themselves 
as blessed in having in their midst a sect who are not attracted 
by the blandishments of Western civilization, who reject western 
values and systems, and imitate no one. 

VI — THE EMERGENCE OF A CARIBBEAN THEOLOGY 

Unless the effect of a new Caribbean theology is the re¬ 
jection of traditional Christianity altogether, there seems to be 
no reason for departing from the Biblical Judaeo-Christian pattern 
of theolopcal formulation. Christianity has become the domi¬ 
nant religion in the area and Biblical motifs are the inspiration 
and authority for Caribbean peoples in politics and religion, in 
their world-view and their family-relationships as well as their 
personal ethics. Even of the Rastafarians it can be said that no 
group of West Indians is more consciously Biblically oriented. 
Their alternative theology in terms of Divine Sovereignty^ 
Salvation History and Eschatology are derived directly from 
the scriptures of the Old and New Testaments including the 
Apocrypha. 

It is necessary however at this point to note that the con¬ 
cern at this point is with the Christian communities. It is beyond 
the competence of the writer, though it is very much within the 
range of his interest, to consider how de-colonization applies to 
the East Indian religions of the southern Caribbean and what 
they can contribute to the emergence of a Caribbean theology. 
It is perhap not altogether unfair to regard them, in the context 
of the Caribbean as a whole, as very much the same kind of 
ghetto-phenomenon that the Rastafarians of Jamaica represent. 
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and therefore before a Caribbean theology can fully evolve a 
Caribbeanization as well of the East Indians as of the Rastafarians 
must take place, and Christianity, itself de-westemized and 
Caribbeanized must be open, by means of dialogue, to insights 
which will come from these two areas of religious life and thought 
in the Caribbean. While that day tarries there seems to be a 
need to re-interpret, or rather more faithfully to interpret the 
Biblical emphases in terms which depart from those interpre¬ 
tations which have undergirded colonization and which will be 
more authentic to the experience of the Caribbean peoples. 

/; DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. It will have been noticed 
that the expressions of Divine sovereignty which gave justification 
to the colonial powers was in terms of their Election by the will 
of Providence to rule and guide the world. This excused the 
villainy and the brutality perpetrated in these parts. God was 
the Absentee Owner who had withdrawn himself from his planta¬ 
tion and delegated his authority over the weaker races to Euro¬ 
peans, and the sign of this was their unlimited physical power 
which they wielded. 

“Whatever happens, we have got 
The maxim-gun, and they have not.” 

Looking back on the story of British Imperialism, Rudyard 
Kipling could affirm in his Recessional 

“God of our fathers, known of old. 

Lord of the far-flung battle line. 

Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine — 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 

Lest we forget — lest we forget!” 

From the dawn of the colonial era to the present day, from 
the massacre of the Arawaks to the My Lai “incident” and the 
Watergate “caper”, this had been the hall-mark of Western 
\ theology. Power is the proof of Divine Sovereignty, dominance 
y \ is the sign of Divine favour, privilege is the mark of Divine 
1 election. Thus there were no holds barred to ruthless exploita¬ 
tion of nature or the callous manipulation of men. This was the 
way that the Universe was governed and this was the way that 
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God approved. The mismanagement of the earth’s resources, the 
pollution of the environment, the ecological apocalypse, the im¬ 
pending nuclear holocaust are but the logical end of the theology 
behind human arrogance, dominance and ruthlessness. 

To all this. Divine Sovereignty in the Bible stands in direct 
antithesis. The God Whom Israel accepted as Sovereign, and 
whose rule they acknowledged over their lives in the relationship 
of Covenant, was the God who had liberated them from the 
power of Egypt. 

Sing to Yahweh for he has triumphed mightily, 

Hoi’se and rider he has thrown into the sea—(Ex. 15:21). 
From the beginning it was understood in Israel that God who 
had called them into being was a god who was on the side of the 
weak and oppressed and against the power and the dominance 
and the privileges which oppressed and dehumanized men. These 
were the basic convictions which should mark the life of the 
people whom He had rescued, called, and chosen. To that end 
allegiance to all other gods was prohibited, and extreme reserve 
in invoking the Divine Name was enjoined and the paramount 
importance of just, considerate, respectful and humane relation¬ 
ships for the faithful keeping of covenant with God was recog¬ 
nized (Ex. 20-23). The supreme characteristic of Divine 
Sovereignty, in Israel and over Israel, in the world and over the 
world was not the establishment of power but the manifestation 
of righteousness. The Judge of all the earth does right — 
(Gen. 18 : 25), and when his judgements are in the earth the 
inhabitants of the world learn righteousness. —(Isa. 26:9). 
His kingdom and his righteousness are one — (Matt. 6 : 33; 
Rom. 14: 17). In the gospel salvation is his righteousness re¬ 
vealed — (Romans 1:16-17). It is by virtue of his righteous¬ 
ness that God is known as King and Sovereign Head of all. It 
has been seen and declared in his righteous saving acts — (Rev. 
1:5-7; 5:9-14; 15:3, 4). 

On the other hand the realism of the Bible recognizes that 
the exercise of power in the world, far from being a demonstra¬ 
tion of divine sovereignty is in fact a sign of opposition (and need- 
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ed demonic opposition) to the sovereign rule of God. The Psalms 
speak ctf the rebellion of rulers and peoples against divine 
rule — (Ps. 2:1 ff 46:6-11; 48:4-8; 65:7). The institute of 
the monarchy in Israel was seen as an act of oppositioi to divine 
sovereignty — (Judges 8:22—23; I Sam. 8:7ff; 12:lff; Hos. 
8:4). There is therefore no logical connection between eai^y 
rule and divine sovereignty. Indeed in the epistle of John it is 
bluntly stated that the whole cosmos lies under the power of the 
evil one — (I John 5:19). Paul also refers to those malignant 
superhuman forces, the principalities and the powers, which 
cause men of power and influence in the world to use their posi¬ 
tions in a way hostile to the will of God — (Eph. 6:21). Thus 
there is a sense in which the sovereignty of God in the world is 
a hidden sovereignty, hidden because it is manifest not in the 
power but in the tribulations and sufferings of his elect — 
(Is. 53; Hebrews 12: Iff; Rev. 7:13-17). Their weakness in 
the world and their exposure to hostile power deny the equation 
of divine sovereignty with earthly power —(John 19: Iff). 
Indeed the establishment of Divine sovereignty means an over¬ 
throw of earthly power and the judgement of all earthly rule — 
(Ps. 50; 96; 97; 98; Daniel 2:17-45; Rev. 19: 1-16). In the 
meantime his elect in the world whether they be rulers or servants 
will manifest his own sovereignty and their own election by their 
righteous conduct —(Ps. 45:7; Is. 11:1—5; 42:1—9). 

Long before Acton it was recognized, and daily we have 
proof, that power corrupts, and to invoke the Divine Name in 
the exercise of power can be the greatest blessing or the greatest 
betrayal of a people depending on whether or not that exercise 
of power is a manifestion of the righteousness of God and brings 
salvation, healing and liberation to the people. There is only 
one way in which God’s kingdom is coming to the Caribbean 
and divine sovereignty is being recognized and that is the sub¬ 
jection to the claims to power to the demands of righteousness. 
Principalities and powers are being overcome. Beelzebub is being 
cast out, the blind see the lame walk, the deaf hear the dead are 
raised to life and the humble poor have good news preached to 
them. Power used for any other purpose is illegitimate and 
hostile to divine sovereignty. It breeds chaos and will be over- 
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thrown in the judgement of God. Out of their long history 
Caribbean peoples should not find it difiBcult to learn that God 
is Transcendent but no absentee. He is sometimes hidden but 
never asleep. The rule cannot fail which is established in justice. 

ii) SALVATION HISTORY. Salvation history through* 
out the colonial era was and still is, for many earnest Christians 
all over the world, unilinear. By this is meant that it was seen as 
one line stretching from Abraham through Mosesi David, Isaiah, 
Jesus, Paul, Constantine, the Popes, the Reformers, to Queen 
Victoria. In order to establish Europe within the divine economy, 
there was necessarily a theological depreciation of other histories. 
There was only one salvation-history which excluded the histories 
of all other peoples or which recognized their authenticity only 
as they were brought within the range of Western Christendom. 
Much of the ideology of colonialism and the theology of mission¬ 
ary activity can be explained by the notion of salvation-history: 
Jesus, the Saviour of men, was the denial of all other histories 
save the history of the Jews which He fulfilled and the history of 
the Europeans which he created. 

The parochialization of salvation-history is not supported 
by the Bible. True, the Bible is mainly concerned about the 
history of one people, and this people’s interpretation of their 
history in such terms. Yet nowhere in the Old Testament is the 
special relationship of God to Israel intended to imply an exclu¬ 
sive relationship in the sense that God does not act in the history 
of other peoples as well. Yahweh is the Sole Creator and the 
Only God and it is in the context of. his purpose for the other 
nations that Israel is called into being (Gen. 12:1-3; Is. 49:6). 
Furthermore, while Amos recognizes a special relationship be¬ 
tween Yahweh and Israel (Amos 3:1), he also sees Yahweh’s 
saving action in the Exodus as no different from the exodus from 
Kir which brought the Syrians into being or the exodus from 
Crete which brought the Philistines into being (Amos 9:7). 
Similarly, Isaiah sees the rise of Assyria, and the spread of the 
empire, threat as it is to the existence of the state of Israel, as 
consistent with Yahweh’s purpose in history (Is. 10:5-19; cp. 
Isa. 36:10). This suggests that in time Yahweh had become 
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identified with El the High God or the West Semitic pantheon, 
and by that identification he had assumed lordship over all the 
nations and supremacy over all the national dieties (Deut. 32 : 
8-9; Ps. 82: Iff; Ps. 95:3-4). He is lord of all history as he is 
of Israel’s history, and the pride and humiliation of civilizations, 
the emergence and disappearance of states, the rise and fall of 
empires are all under divine surveillance and control (Isa. 45: 
1-25; Dan. 5:18ff). Jeremiah can go as far as to counsel the 
exiles to seek the welfare erf Babylon and pray to Yahweh on 
its behalf, for in the welfare of Babylon is their own welfare (Jer. 
29:7). 

The implication of all this is not to be missed. Salvation- 
history is a special interpretation of history for purposes of 
ideology, edification and propaganda. Consequently there is 
theological validity and authenticity inherent in the histories of 
each people. There is no history that is not, potentially, salva¬ 
tion-history. It all depends upon how a people see their role in 
the world in the light of their history. Thus whether Paul was 
writing to the Galatians (Gal. 3-5) or speaking to the men of 
Athens (Acts 17:22-31) the whole weight of his apostolic minis¬ 
try was to authenticate and not negate the history of any of the 
gentiles in the light of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. All things 
came into being by the Word, and without the Word nothing 
could have come into being that has come into being, and when 
the Word comes He comes unto His own (John 1:1-14). Sal¬ 
vation-history in the colonial era, even as it was preached by 
missionaries, was a denial of salvation-history as it is to be found 
in the Bible that it disparaged the authentic history of other 
peoples in the interests of Europeans. Simply to say thaft 
I Columbus “discovered” America is an insult to the Indians of 
j Guanahani and the rest of the archipelago and the rest of the 
hemisphere, for in fact the coming of Columbus was a tragic 
interruption of their history. It is in the light of this understand¬ 
ing of history that the judgements of men like Carlyle and 
Trollope, Froude and Macaulay are to be judged. A parochial 
Europe-centric view of history is as spurious as it is un-Biblical. 
What Europe and America have gained because of colonization 
can perhaps be reckoned by economic historians, but what the 
world has lost because of the interruption of the histories of other 
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peoples and the callous destruction of other cultures is beyond 
all human computation. ' 

It is therefore possible and legitimate for the peoples of the 
Caribbean to understand their history theologically. The vicissi¬ 
tudes which have brought peoples from three continents to settle 
and amalgamate between the other two could not have been out¬ 
side the scope of divine providence and His lordship of history. 
Salvation-history is probably a wrong way of interpreting these 
events whether of Israel or of any other peoples or of us as a 
people. It is in any case of German origin and tends to convey 
the wrong ideas. Israel was not merely saved but more import- 
andy Israel was “called” (Hos. 11:1),and the “salvation” of 
Israel was only to make possible Israel’s response to the Divine 
calling (Ex. 20:Iff), and Israel was saved only as she faithfully 
lived up to her calling as the covenent-people of God (Deut. 
28:Iff). When Israel failed to live up to her calling “Salvation- 
history” became “damnation-history” (Amos 2:1-4:13). It is 
therefore better to speak not of salvation-history but of Vocation- 
history. The only valid and authentic understanding of a history 
is in terms of a calling to be ... , and it is in the light of that 
calling that a people can understand the nature of their bondage 
and their need for liberation. Futhermore, that calling must be 
seen in the context of other peoples and of world-history if it is 
to be brought faithfully within the divine purpose, and it must 
be according to that Servanfhood reflected in the writings of the 
prophet of the Exile(Isa. 42:lff: 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13-53:12), 
and the character, teachings, and sacrifice of Jesus. 

Thus can Caribbean peoples understand the whole of their 
history as Vocation-history. Of course there are curious resem¬ 
blances between the history of the Caribbean peoples and the 
history of Israel which add a measure of fascination to this view 
of our history, but it would be a dangerous error to exaggerate 
the significance of such parallels, for that would be again to dis¬ 
parage the histories of other peoples which did not bear these 
parallels as not being within the interpretation of Salvatlon- 
(or Vocation-) history. There are nevertheless three areas of 
concern which have to do with the calling of the peoples of the 
Caribbean 
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1. The peoples of the Caribbean have become racially mixed. 
Our calling has to be seen therefore in these terms. In this radical 
mixture the peoples of the Caribbean are predominantly black. 
Our identity and self*hood as a people called has to be under¬ 
stood in these terms. 

2. Salvation-History (or Vocation-History) cannot be under¬ 
stood by a people apart from their possession and use of the land 
and, (in the case of the Caribbean people) the sea. Abraham's 
people had to do with their possession of land (Deut. 26:5-9); 
and even though that in itself does not constitute the whole of 
man ’s calling as the people of God, it is certainly not irrelevant 
for man’s self-hood, identity and dignity. It was after Abraham 
had purchased property in Canaan that he looked for the 
“better country” (Hebrews 11:13-16) but only after. Jesus 
rails nien away from houses, lands etc; but that assumes that 
they have houses, land, etc., which they can give up; and it is 
because they can find manifold more of houses, land, etc., in 
this present life (Mark 10:29-31). Land-distribution and land- 
use are crucial for the Caribbean peoples’ understanding of their 
history as Salvation-History and their future as a Divine calling 
into Covenant. 

3. As nowhere else on the globe, the Caribbean is at the 
intersection of the world’s communication. Not only is it the 
hinge on which swing the two continents of the hemisphere, but, 
as the volume of trade passing through the Panama Canal shows, 
it is the gate-way between East and West, Northern Europe and 
Australia. This suggests that our calling is unlikely to be in 
terms of isolation from, but on the contrary it is in terms of 
exposure to and the ability to cope with the rest of the world.' 

In a world which is becoming increasingly cosmopolitan and 
smaller through swifter communication, in a world increasingly 
racked with racial tensions, in a world in which problems relating 
to the ownership of property and territorial aggrandisement have 
caused more strife and suffering than all other factors put to¬ 
gether, it may be that the Caribbean peoples, by virtue of their 
own history, are being called to be “a light to the nations, that 
.... salvation might reach the ends of the earth” — (Isa. 49:6). 
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Hi) ESCHATOLOGY . Technically, eschatology refers 

to the doctrine of the Last Things, viz - Death and Judgement, 
Heaven and Hell. It is also used by theologians to refer to Bibli¬ 
cal conceptions of the consummation of history, the Coming of 
Christ and the end of the world. Between these two extremes, 
the one relating to the individual and the other relating to the 
cosmos, there is another eschatology which relates to the decline 
and fall of nations, kingdoms and empires in the on*going process 
of secular history. The patent lesson of history is that there is 
nothing static about any nation or empire, and it is more likely 
that an empire, be it never so powerful, will in the long run 
collapse and disappear than that it will endure. Every worldly 
power carries with its growth the germs of' its own death and 
decay, and one only has to look back into the past to see how 
empire becomes over-grown only to break down under their own 
weight and disappear without a trace. 

In these terms it might be said that the theology of colonial¬ 
ism was defective in its eschatology. It had none. The arrogance 
of power easily gives way to the illusion of grandeur. No 
Englishman in the halcyon days of British Imperialism could 
have easily entertained any other role of Britain in the world. 

'‘Every Englishman” wrote Bernard Shaw “is born with 
a certain miraculous power that makes him master of the 
world. When he wants a thing, he never tells himself he 
he wants. He waits patiently until there comes into his mind, 
no one knows how, a burning conviction that it is his moral 
and religious duty to conquer those who possess the thing 
he wants. Then he becomes irresistible." 

Such a mentality could not brook an eschatology in any 
terms other than perpetual power and glory. God is in his 
heaven and all’s right with the world. From then on eschatology 
could only be seen in ever widening vistas of splendour and 
wealth ushering in the very Kingdom of God on earth. 

Biblical eschatology speaks of death and judgement. Flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God and corruption 
cannot inherit incorruption (I Cor. 15:50). The Kingdom of 
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God supplants the kingdoms of men (Dan. 2:31-45); Rev, 11: 
15; 21:1). The coming of the Son of Man inaugurates a judge¬ 
ment on the nations (Matt. 25 : 31-32). Each nation is doomed 
to its own decline and fall, and the whole of history is nothing 
more than a passing parade of empires, kingdoms, nations which 
have come out of history and return to history. There is a future 
for each people which will propably be an unmaking of. theii* 
past and certainly an interruption of their present, and this is the 
only salutary perspective which will afford a nation a sober and 
realistic understanding of its destiny and foster right values and 
proper priorities while the nation exists. 

For in the end a nation’s greatness will be judged by what 
it leaves as a legacy for mankind after it has made its exit. Its 
greatness will not be recognized in its stockpile of armaments 
or in its ability to over-awe the world. It will not be recognized 
in the extent of its sway, the territories it has acquired or the 
wealth it has amassed. All these are perishable and return to 
dust. It is by human, moral and spirituM values that nations will 
be judged in the end and it is these which will make even weak 
nations strong and small nations great when the roll is called at 
the last. 

The Caribbean peoples in their quest for nationhood might 
do worse than reflect upon the rise and fall of the state of Israel. 
As a nation they existed for less than five centuries. They came 
into being because the decline of the great empires of the Near 
East created a political vacuum making possible the emergence 
of a number of small states. With the renaissance of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian Empires in the eighth, seventh and sixth centuries 
these states were doomed as political entities. Thus politically, 
in terms of power, economically, in terms of wealth, culturally, 
in terms of. art, the history of Israel was unremarkable and ot 
small significance. Yet in terms of moral values,insight into 
the sanctity of human relationships, the character and purpose 
of God, the nature and destiny of man and the trend and goal 
of history, the greatness of Israel has been unsurpassed by any¬ 
thing contributed by those empires which dominated the Near 
East and swallowed up Israel out of existence. Today one must 
search hard to find a genuine Hittite, a pure Assyrian or a true 
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Babylonian. Ziggurats have crumbled, cities have become a 
heap and pyramids are merely reminders of a glory that is no 
more; but at the nearest Synagogue on the next Sabbath one can 
see a group of people still claiming Abraham as their father, stiU 
observing the laws of Moses, still singing the Psalms of David 
still believing in the God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob 
as the living Lord of history. 

Few nations are guaranteed imperial power and world domin¬ 
ion. No nation is guaranteed perpetual sway over other people 
or even continual historical existence. But every nation has the 
guarantee and the chance, even long after it has disappeared, to 
be judged and found worthy of its destiny in that it has been true 
to its vocation in terms of service to mankind and has been 
directed under the sovereignty of God by. that righteousness 
which alone exalts a nation. May that be the verdict on the 
peoples of the Caribbean. 

One last word. It will have been observed that this exercise 
in the decolonization of theology has been, in the process, a 
radical re-assessment of the meaning of theology itself. The only 
grounds on which this is justified is the conviction that theology 
is a superfluous element in human thought unless it provides 
a people, where they are with a perspective and a self evaluation 
which is both authentic and inspiring. Much that has been called 
theology in the past has been rather an evasion of theology in 
that it has been conditioned by metaphysics and abstracted from 
history. It is important not only for the peoples of the Caribbean 
but for theology itself that it gets back to history for its orientation 
if it is to recover its vitality and relevance for ordinary people as 
well as for theologians. Having de-colonized theology perhaps 
the next step is to de-Hellenize Western theology and to restore 
that historical perspective of theology which belongs to the Bibli¬ 
cal revelation. For it is probably still true that the only true 
atheists are those who will not take history seriously. 


Rev. William W. Watty, B.D., M.A. Is tutor at United Theological 
College of the West Indies in Jamaica. 
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Some say that it was sacrilegious 
but 

this act was a burst of anguish which began hundred of 
years ago with the purchase of the first slave for the 
New World. 

This was a ritualizing of the long years of prayers 
which begged God to come and deliver us. 

This act was a despairing symbolic cry to let the real 

Jesus be freed to set about His liberating work. 

He did not belong.He was entombed. 


Idris Hamid, 
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Crucifix smeared with black paint by Black Power demonstrators in San Fernando, 
Trinidad, West Indies. 


Photo: Courtesy Trinidad Express Newspapers Ltd. 
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.5 

The Religious Significance of Black 
Power In Caribbean Churches 

1.. Religion and the "Black” Experience in the Caribbean. 

Walter Rodney’s statement, “The adult black in our West 
Indian society is fully conditioned to thinking white . . . 
(Groundings with my Brothers, London, The Bogle L’Ouverture 
Publications, 1969, p. 32) applies no less to the sphere of religion 
than it does in other aspects of Caribbean life. The intensity of 
black self-hatred body-shame and fatalism is due mainly to the 
use of religion as an instrument for the inculcation of the “white 
bias” in the non-European poples of the region. There must be 
few geo-political situations in which the Christian Church has so 
conformed to the principle of socio-cultural compatibility as in 
the case of the Caribbean. 

a) Racism In Biblical Interpretation. 

Like people of colour elsewhere in the Americas, in Africa 
and India, the Caribbean people have been the unfortunate 
victims of biblicism and bibliolatry. For the average black West 
Indian Christian the words of the Bible as used in the King James 
Verson, are the exact words of God and are therefore absolutely 
infallible. Caribbean Christians are unbelievably credulous in 
respect of anything that is uttered or written by white persons of 
the English-speaking world and those who have been responsible 
for the propagation of the Gospel in these areas, have invariably 
yielded to the cultural pressure to capitalize on this childlike 
credulity of a people who have been hopelessly misguided. This 
they do, obviously to ensure the perpetuation of their own 
supremacy over the unsuspecting “natives”. 

Several passages in both Old and New Testaments have been 
pressed into service misguidedly or dishonestly in the support of 
the theoiy of divine sanction for the enslavement and brutal 
suppression of the people of colour. The notorious passage on 
the Hamitic Curse (Genesis 9 : 20-28) forms the basis of this 
demonic conspiracy against the Almighty and the majority of His 
children. Other passages such as those which follow have been 
used to support this racist doctrine of the inevitability of black 
servitude. 
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(i) The story of the Gibeonites (Joshua Chap. 9) has 
been employed unashamedly by advocates and perpetrators of 
apartheid and slavery, which have worked to the detriment 
especially of the sons of. Africa. What is worse is that these 
doctrines have been followed by those who not only follow the 
Christian Faith but have shared in what they claim to be the 
evangelisation of the same people whom they dominate and 
dehumanise. It is clear from the episode reported on in this 
passage that the enslavers and exploiters of the Black world have 
found biblical justification for what they have done and continue 
to do, to deny to their black brothers full Sonship in the Household 
of God, deface the image of Father in them. What is more, most 
black people who live in situations controlled by the Europeans 
have internalized the concept of themselves as “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water”. 

(i i) The imposition of the Cross of Jesus on Simon of Cyrene 
(Luke 23 :26) who was reportedly a Black man. 

This is another passage used in support of the theory of the 
Black man’s divinely appointed role as burden bearers. In this 
particular instance the unfortunate victim of discrimination would 
have been made to contravene the Sabbatical Law with impunity 
because of the status of the minor assigned to him by virtue of his 
racial ori gin He is not supposed to be accountable to God for 
breaking a ceremonial law. He is morally infant. 

(iii) Paul’s Injunction in respect of the determination of periods 
and boundaries for different nation (Acts 17:24-26). 

The author of this paper has heard at least one American 
Christian use this passage in defence of racial segregation and the 
appalling ghetto existence of black Americans. 

The extent to which the misuse of these passages has affected 
the history of the Caribbean is demonstrated in the following 
story : 

The writer was awakened one morning during the early 
fifties by an officer of a congregation of which he was pastor. The 
mission of this caller was to get his pastor to petition the Synod 
of the Church to suspend or dismiss a Scottish missionary 
teacher, the Principal of a Grammar School, because the latter 
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had insisted at Worship Service at the school that the Black man 
was not condemned to servitude by the Father of all men. As far 
as this sincere Christian was concerned, this was blasphemy and 
therefore contrary to the orthodox teachings of the Church of 
Christ in his country. 

The incident related above is typical of the condition in which 
a racist approach to the propagation of the Gospel has left the 
non-European people of the Caribbean and elsewhere. 

(b) Church Administration and the Black Experience. 

One of the major characteristics of the Church in the Carib¬ 
bean is the sparcity of thoroughly prepared, highly competent 
and self-assured Church leaders. Another is the absence of 
Christian literature which reflects the distinctive experience and 
outlook of the people of the Caribbean. This condition has very 
little relationship to the capacity of our people for sophisticated 
thought and administrative responsibility. As has been attested 
to, even by white witnesses, like Professor Gordon Lewis, (The 
Growth of the Modern West Indies, London, Macgiblion and 
Kee, 1968, pp 47-94), Fr. Michtael Campbell-Johnson, (Article 
on Black Power in the Caribbean, Girsa Vol. 3 No. 1, 1972) 
Fr. Robert Stewart (Article entitled The Protest of Robert 
Gordon : Racism in the Jamaican Church, Justice No. 8, March 
1973) et al. The Church in the Caribbean as elsewhere has con¬ 
formed too closely to the theory that non-European man is 
incapable of autonomous action and high level administrative 
responsibility. 

The truth is that the Missionary Churches have either 
refused to permit members of their Black constituency to prepare 
to succeed their European mentors, or undermined their efforts in 
cases where the latter have managed to earn the privilege of 
administering at high level. It is by no accident that, despite the 
reputation of the region for producing academically brilliant 
persons in a number of areas, it is only during the last fifteen years 
that the Episcopal Churches of the region (and that, mostly in 
reaction to nationalist agitators in non-religious spheres) have had 
the courage to elect native members of their constituencies to the 
top-most administrative posts. It is noteworthy that the Church 
is always led by other institutions in this regard. It is also not 
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without significance that whites, domiciled in English-speaking 
Caribbean countries, very rarely enter the full-time service of any 
of the Churches, and when they do, almost invariably enter as 
from the base of the Mission Boards thereby earning the same 
rights and privileges as their European counterparts, rights and 
privileges which include sabbaticals, furloughs, additional allow¬ 
ances and pensions paid by ‘Mother Church’. The Church’s 
acceptance of the theory of white supremacy is very obvious here. 

The difficulties involved in the indigenisation of ecclesiastical 
leadership in the Caribbean are many. In many cases because of 
the resistance to the transition from expatriate to national leader¬ 
ship by the Blacks themselves the services of liberal expatriates 
have had to be employed to effect the ‘weaning’. Invariably the 
transition is seen as an indication of loss of status and intimation 
of the decline in the membership and fervor of the particular 
Church. There is always a mark^ decline in the membership and 
interest of the native whites and blacks of higher social and 
academic status. It is not uncommon for a significant number of 
persons to change denominational loyalty at this time, the trend 
being for them to attach themselves to groups which practise 
congregational autonomy and therefore are less susceptible to 
indigenisation. There are Churches of the Reformed Tradition in 
the Caribbean in which there are congregations which still insist 
on having only Europeans as pastors despite the fact that in many 
of these congregations the European is hardly visible. 

The absence of Christian publications produced in the West 
Indies by native West Indians is attributable to two major causes. 
The first is the sense of insecurity engendered by the low sense 
of personal worth in most West Indians — a condition which 
stems from the confirmations of the “white bias” in the soul of 
Blacks in the region. This sense of insecurity is, incidentally, 
even more marked among those who are more sophisticated and 
better schooled. The fear of rejection or ridicule by his British 
or North American counterpart inhibits in the Black West Indian 
the capacity for expressing his own thoughts and commending 
them to his compatriots and himself. The ability to think and 
write is present in abundance as is seen when the Black Carib¬ 
bean is in another country, but what is lacking is the freedom to 
be his real self when that self must be seen to be different from 
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the false self which he has internalized. The need to be acceptable 
to and legitimised by, not only overwhelms but inhibits especially 
those who would express themselves in theological terms. 

Another factor affecting the production of Caribbean 
Theological literature is the fear of challenge and censure on the 
part of those who have for centuries dominated both the bodies 
and the minds of the Black Caribbean person. The writer 
remembers well the difficulty which members of his own denomi¬ 
nation experienced, just a decade ago, when they sought per¬ 
mission to do advanced studies in the field of theology. The 
opinion, especially of the British expatriates who dominated 
that demonination, was that it was not in the best interest of a 
Church which is largely rural to have too many ministers with 
high academic achievements. Of course, deep in the hearts of 
anxious brothers was the fear of becoming obsolete in the situa¬ 
tion and also the fear of the possibility of effective criticism by 
former pupils. It needs hardly be said how much the absence of 
indigenous literature inhibits the prosecution of the mission of 
the Church here. 

- (c) The Problem of De-incamation and World Denial 

in Caribbean Theology. 

There are always grave dangers to the credibility of the 
Gospel and the integrity of the Church where those who speak 
for the Church try to honour the Gospel while adhering to the 
Moses of a society which is both racist and economically stratified. 
Christianity has suffered considerably and Christian missionary 
activity scandalized greatly because many of those who have 
prosecuted missions among non-Europeans have opted tor loyalty 
to “kith and kin” wherever this conflicts with their loyalty to 
Christ. 

One manifestation of this in the Caribbean is the insistence 
by most of those who preach to those who suffer in a racially 
biased and economically unjust society, that the Gospel is con¬ 
cerned with man’s soul and not with his personality and his rights 
in the economic and legal situation where he “lives and moves 
and has his being”. This has not only made it less difficult for 
a person to be a racist and a spokeman for Christ, but has con¬ 
tributed to making the Church a party to the dehumanisation of 
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the Black man and also the perpetuation of a situation in which 
the majority of the people suffer the anaesthetic effects of abject 
poverty in the midst of growing affluence for a few. An eschato¬ 
logy which does not speak of a this-worldly HOPE for the poor 
and oppressed Indian or African makes the Church suspect in the 
eyes of those representatives of the disinherited who, in the 
words of Paulo Friere (The Pedagogy of the Oppressed, New 
York, Herder and Herder, 1968), have “found out” the op¬ 
pressor. What is even more scandalous about the excessive other 
worldliness of so much of the Christianity preached in the Carib¬ 
bean is that very often those who speak of salvation only in the 
terms of “By and By” are not only seen to be on good terms with 
those identified as the exploiters and oppressors of the poor, but do 
themselves benefit materially from the injustices perpetuated 
upon their Black converts and disciples. It is amazing how many 
mstances there are in the Caribbean of the descendants of former 
missionary either holding large expanses of land or controlling 
powerful corporations while still adhering to the Churches which 
their ‘other worldly’ forebears helped to found and served. It 
should come as no surprise therefore that political radicals not 
only renounce the Christian faith but also make the Church a 
target for verbal and sometimes, physical attack in their justifi¬ 
able bid to transform the society in the interest of those who have 
been victimised by prevailing structures. 

It is important to observe that the Pentecostal movement, 
despite the fact that it has served well in helping to contain the 
anger and mitigate the hopelessness of the disinherited blacks 
and thereby prevented the eruption of violence in contemporary 
West Indian societies, is itself one of the obstacles to the propa¬ 
gation of a truly incamational and world affirming theology. The 
longer the adherent of Pentecostalism can be kept from observing 
the dynamics of the relationship between herself and the 
missionary overseer of the Church, the longer the poverty of 
herself and her fellow sufferers is likely to continue. It is one of 
the greater paradoxes of human nature that even the ‘Elder’ who 
invariably joins the ranks of the ‘Haves’ out of the rewards for 
his preaching, cannot see the need to enlighten his ‘flock’ in 
respect of the economic implications of the movement. Happily 
for the poor Christian their children who benefit from the disci- 
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pline they practise usually become wiser than they and often 
join the fight for this-worldly justice. 

II. Black Power: A Positive Interpretation. 

To most of the people of the Caribbean, the words ‘Black 
Power’ has a terrifying ring. For them, it is, first of all, alien to 
the region and therefore irrelevant. It is seen to be irrelevant 
because even to those who are victims in a society described as 
‘the most colonial of all societies’ (Mason, Philip. Race Relations, 
OPUS 53, London, 1970, p. 127) a society in which ‘to be white 
is to be rich, comfortable and free’. (Op.cit. there is no racial 
problem in the Caribbean). Here it must be noted that among 
the most eloquent apologists for the status quo in the Caribbean 
are members of the Qergy and highly placed Church leaders. 
The objection to the teaching of Black Theology at the Seminaries 
of the region is clear indication of the reaction of the Caribbean 
leaders to the Black Power ideology which paradoxically is seen 
by many enlightened whites as the first sign of a collective 
awakening, especially among the Afro-Blacks of the Caribbean 
and the Americans. 

Black Power has hardly been looked at with any degree 
of objectivity by those who have been so eloquent in condemning 
it. The result of this outcry against the movement is that it has 
been left largely to political activists and the angry young intel¬ 
lectuals of the region to promote, the result of this being that 
the movement has been associated with subversion and violence 
rather than with an attempt to be what by Christian preachment 
and law, we claim to be in this part of ‘Western Christendom’. 

Terms like ‘Black Power’, ‘Black Experience’, ‘Black 
Revolution’ and ‘Black Theology’ are emotive and terrifying in a 
world where Blacks and Whites have been involved with each 
other for as long as they have in the Americas. In fact, these 
terms have relevance only where there has been and is this kind 
of involvement. It must be said that wherever the involvement is 
between Caucasians and Mongolians there is now a ‘Yellow’ 
problem and consequently talk of ‘Yellow Power’ or the ‘Yellow 
Peril’ (by American reactionaries). There is also close similarity 
between Black Power and the Youth Revolution and the cor¬ 
responding clamour for ‘Youth Power’ where the young have 
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become aware of injustice in the generational relationships both at 
home and on Campus. The same applies to the Women’s Libera¬ 
tion Movement which is a formal and concerted attempt by the 
female of the species in highly literate societies to make Western 
justice a fact in the relationship between the sexes and explode the 
myth of a man’s world. Paradoxically, it is largely in the same 
societies where the youth and female revolutions are in progress 
that the Black Power movement is both manifest and relevant. 
Like other human and relational phenomena the Black Power 
movement in its various aspects is revolting to most persons be¬ 
cause it brings into focus much that is ugly and painful in the social 
and personal consciousness and seems so demanding on those who 
are involved in Black Power relationships. Those who, by virtue 
of their own spiritual maturity and commitment, consider them¬ 
selves to have reached a point of no return in the struggle towards 
the achievement of a New Humanity need to be constantly aware 
of the magnitude cf the emotional problems that are commitant 
with any genuine relational transformation in respect of the Black- 
White conflict. This must be a major reason the Black Power 
movement cannot be approached negatively by those who claim 
to have special responsibility under God, for those who are not 
God’s creatures but His children. It should never be true of those 
who have affirmed their own divine sonship through the efficacy 
of the atoning work of Christ that they have turned away from 
Those who follow the Man of the Gethsemane Agony, must be 
prepared for both His ‘Cup’ and ‘Baptism’ (Mark 10 : 35-45). 
The way of the Christian is never the right way if the place of 
the Crucifixion cannot be found anywhere along it. 

Like other revolutionary movements the Black Power 
movement as such is both evil and good — just because man is 
involved. Those who are horrified by it ought to be reminded 
that that which is even mortally painful is not necessarily evil. 
History has testified to this repeatedly. The existence of the 
Great Nations of the Modern World is testimony to this. Great 
Britian might never have been what it is politically and otherwise 
had Britons been successful in averting the bloodiness and 
human tragedy of the Cromwellian Revolution. Neither could 
the world have known the economic and anthropological 
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phenomenon of the United States of America had the issue of 
Taxation without Representation between the Colonists and the 
British Crown, been amenable to settlement before it escalated 
iinto the history transforming revolutionary war. Despite the 
sufferings it brought, it turned out to be part of the trauma ac¬ 
companying the birth not only of the most powerful nation in 
the Contemporary World, but alSo a new era for all mankind. It 
is the inability of mortals to see the end from the beginning more 
than anything else, that generates the anxiety which is inimi cal 
to a healthy response to the prospect of any significant change 
in the construction of society which is likely to entail radical 
readjustment to the world especially for those who are at ease in 
the world as it now is. It is in the nature of man to be fearful 
of that which he has not yet experienced. 

The Black Power movement is in a sense, no more than a 
contemporary manifestation of Black protest which is as old as 
European trade with the world of India and Africa and the 
Europeanisation of that world. Those who have researched the 
folk music of parts of the Caribbean and North America, have 
uncovered much in ‘Spirituals’ for instance, that bears witness to 
the chronic struggle of the African slave in the New World to 
throw 6ff the chains of cultural as well as physical slavery. Olive 
Lewin of The Jamaican Folk Singers sees in songs like ‘Steal 
Away, to Jesus’, subtle forms not only of protest but also of the 
beginnings of organised liberation movement in Jamaica. ‘Steal¬ 
ing away to Jesus’ may have sounded simple and innocent to the 
unsuspecting white overseer but to the slaves it was the summons 
to the place where political strategy was to be discussed. The 
protest of Paul Bogle in Jamaica in the Nineteenth Century, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Marcus Garvey in India and the Americas 
and West Africa in the Twentieth Century are eloquent testimony 
to the persistence of the black man’s struggle for liberation. The 
intensity of the intellectual and political activity in the current 
Black Power revolution should therefore be seen, not as an entirely 
new movement, but rather as the forms which an old movement 
has quite naturally taken, because a number of technological and 
other factors now combine to make the down trodden peoples of 
the world, not only more articulate, but also more hopeful of an 
immediate resolution to their centuries’ old struggle for existential 
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authenticity, corporate identity, economic justice and political 
autonomy. 

One of the significant differences between the efforts of the 
past and the contemporary manifestations of the Black struggle 
is the shift from the obsession with individual self advancement 
and the emphasis on achieving a presentable or Europeanised 
self, to the emphasis on authentic self-affirmation and corporate 
salvation. In this regard the contemporary movement can be said 
to be a sign of the achievement among blacks of a greater sense 
of solidarity, and consequently, of common plight, common hope 
and common destiny. This corporate will to survive can best be 
kept alive in relation to identifiable obstacles to be surmounted 
and definite goals to be achieved. Hence the Black Power Ideo¬ 
logy articulates the feelings and aspirations of all those who 
suffer through the perpetuation of White Racism and emphasizes 
the need for family stability and the creation of institutions which 
are designed to serve all the needs of the newly redeemed people. 

The Black Power revolution is a normal phenomenon in 
respect of the challenge to the view of an oppressed people regard¬ 
ing themselves, in relation to those who have been the instruments 
of their oppression and to non-personal reality. This is particu¬ 
larly true of a world in which white and black co-exist as 
permanent tenants in a situation where the one has owned, 
controlled and domesticated the other and the other has been made 
to see itself only as commodity, pupil and child. Those whose 
status has been determined and enhanced mainly by their ability 
to identify with the historically dominant race and culture, will 
naturally be horrified at the possibility of the replacement of the 
present status quo, by one in which they will be forced to find 
other forms of ego support by those which have been provided 
in a caste system such as that which obtains in the Caribbean, a 
system which makes it automatic for the people of one ethmc 
group to be at the bottom and those of another at the top in social 
and economic terms. If the prospects of an effective Black Power 
revolution spells terror for those who have profited from being 
non-Black in a system where the person with ‘dark’ skin has been 
compelled either by law or social custom to ‘stay back’, wait for 
his time cr keep his place, it is not because there is necessarily 
anything demonic about the Black Power ideology but rather. 
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because, like in all other revolutionary situations everyone is 
challenged to be bom anew so as to be able to live responsibly 
within thej new relationships which a social revolution necessarily 
creates. To those who have become aware of the truth as regards 
the gap between their rights and possibilities on the one hand and 
their disadvantages and limitations on the other, in a ‘white’ 
world, the combination of the words ‘Black’ and ‘Power’ bears 
witness to the imminent arrival of a number of positive things. 
Yes, Black Power, to the awakening black man in the Caribbean 
is indeed the announcement of the ‘Day of the Lord’. 

a) Defiance and Protest. 

1. Black Power is, first of all, a cry of defiance and protest lor 
those who have been forbidden in the past to express protest 
articulately and publicly. The Black Power advocate, be he the 
sophisticated academic, or the simple and unlettered angry 
sufferer, is a person who has discovered not only that there are 
OTHER POSSIBILITIES for him in this world, but also that 
those new possibilities are capable of actualisation not in the day 
after tomorrow as his distractors have made him to believe, but 
in the very day of his surprising self-discovery. The slogan “Black 
Power’’ must be interpreted as the means by which people who 
have just discovered their own historical realities and possibilities 
have also found the courage to shake their fists at a world which 
has, by various devious means, denied them normal opportunities 
for either self-affirmation or responsible self-expression. 

Black Power is the creative defiance of those who have 
arrogated to themselves the right to define others to themselves 
and determine the forms which the consciousness of those others 
must take and the ways in which the latter must express the 
creative powers by which they are divinely endowed. If Black 
Power appears to be hostile and aggressive, it is mainly because 
those who are proponents and adherents of the ideology have been 
denied normal means of dealing with those normal human attitudes 
which accompany the human animal in the pilgrimage from birth 
to death. The pathological accompaniments of the Black Power 
Revolution must be seen to be analagous to those which come 
normally when the growing person is challenged with the task of 
resolving his identity crisis. 
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Just as the individual adolescent needs to defy his parents 
in the process of achieving individual distinctiveness (or identity), 
so the oppressed adult group in emerging from his psycho- 
historical adolescence needs to confirm his or its identity by defy¬ 
ing the authority of those who have represented ‘the Father’ in 
their psyche and have inhibited the resolution of their develop¬ 
mental crises. 

b) From ‘If to Thou. 

Secondly: The Black Power Protest is an effective mani¬ 
festation of the black man’s rejection of the impersonal or 
semi-personal “Itness” imposed upon him by his brother who has 
not only enslaved and colonized him but also managed to get him 
to take on the role which the latter has assigned to him through 
the very process of enslavement or colonization. 

Like an innocent child the Black man has internalised the 
attitude taken to him by those who have been the agents of. his 
domestication and retardation. Because he has been defined as 
‘ugly’, ‘lazy’, ‘unenterprising’, ‘carnal’, and ‘limited in cognitive 
capacity’ he has almost invariably regarded himself as miscreated, 
unfinished and capable of completion only by association and 
cross breeding with his assumed masters, or after deaith, by being 
transformed into the image of the European as his peculiar reward 
for Christian obedience. It is amazing how significant the theory 
of the Hamitic Curse is in the psyche of the Black African or 
Indian and the part it plays in the conversion experience and 
expectation system of those who follow the Christian Faith. It is 
likely that Re-incamation is a more appropriate concept for the 
average Black Christian than Resurrection since the desire to be 
freed from the ‘guilt’ of blackness is so strong among people of 
colour. The fervency with which Pentecostals sing the ‘washing 
in the blood of the lamb’ chorus gives some indication of the 
degree to which Europeanisation has affected the self-regard of 
the Black man. 

Black Power represents for the Black man, therefore, a 
renunciation of an ‘it’ status and the assumption of a divinely 
endowed “Thou” status in relation to God, the brother who has 
conspired to depersonalize him, and himself. This means that as 
more and more of the oppressed and disinherited people become 
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aware of their full humanity it must become increasingly difficult 
for any group to continue the process of denegrification with them. 
Consequent upon this will be significant changes in the capacity 
of Black people for love, care, loyalty, and stable family relation¬ 
ships. In the same vein an effective Black Power revolution should 
reduce the need for Black people to expend their earnings on 
exercises like the ‘cultivation’ of their hair and epidermis, because, 
as human beings become liberated from the fear of ‘non-being’, 
they become less concerned with being acceptable to others or be¬ 
ing like them, since it is ‘Being’ itself that matters to the free man 
and not the need to refiect other men’s being or to imitate or 
duplicate their traits and achievements. 

Black Power in a positive sense therefore, is a sign of the 
Black man’s emergence from the restrictive and stultifying 
existence, created by the imposition upon him of an ‘itness’ or 
‘not yetness’, into the liberating awareness of a healthy ‘self-in 
pilgrimage’ which all authentic existence is. 

(c) Vindication of God's Grace. 

In the language of Christian Theology the very possibility of 
a Black Power revolution is evidence of the invincibility of Grace, 
its power to achieve God’s purpose in man and human history 
in spite of man himself and the forces in the created world which 
make its operation less facile than it might be. 

The suppression of the Black man in both Church and 
Society represents to the enlightened person and especially the 
Christian who is aware of the implications of Christian obedience, 
not only blatant defiance of God, but also a denial of the effective¬ 
ness of Grace in human nature and human relationships. This 
holds good not only for those who affirm the existence of and the 
active involvement of God in the world, but also those who, having 
waited out of patience for the confirmation of their divine sonship 
by those who are bearers of the Gospel, have become post- 
Christians and sometimes belligerent agnostics. In genuine biblical 
and theological terms, the Grace of God is operative in men both 
before and after they become ready to affirm the existence of 
God-for-them, and in spite of the refusal of some to acknowledge 
the existence of the Christian’s God. 
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The Black Power Revolution is evidence of God’s vindication 
of Himself, vis-a-vis the tendency throughout Christendom for the 
Christian message to be scandalized by cultural ideologies, and 
for those, who, because of their ideological over-commitment, seek 
to distinguish between the salvation of the soul of the non-Euro¬ 
pean or the poor and the confirmation of his full sonship. It is also 
a sign of the vindication of the right of the Creator to please Him¬ 
self as regards vanity as in the case of cultural plurality and 
differences in the physical appearance among races. If it were not 
possible for the people of colour to envisage the possibility of their 
own liberation in relation to colonialism and slavery, then they must 
be excused for dismissing completely the idea of the existence of 
the Christian’s God and the affirmation that this God is father 
of all men. It would also amount to the justification of all the 
atrocities which people now suffer at the hands of those who 
have not only subjected them, but also successfully effected the 
‘falsification’ of their consciousness of the world and their own 
powers as personal beings with that world. 

The Black Power protest, like the Hebrew revolution led by 
Moses and recorded in the Book of Exodus, is yet another unmis- 
takeable evidence of the inevitability of the victory of God’s Grace 
in all situations. It provides support for the Christian assumption 
that man may hold back the manifestation of God’s victory in 
particular historical situations, but is ultimately incapable of 
frustrating God’s plan for His world. 

(d) Coming of Age. 

Black Power is evidence that a whole section of God’s family, 
the section represented by the non-European and non-Mongolian 
world, that has hitherto been part of the existence of another, is 
now coming awake corporately, and hopefully; its aflSrmation of 
selfhood and potentiality is not an end in itself but a sign that God 
has not abandoned MAN in a world in which he is left to the 
whims of bis own demonic powers. As long as one section of 
humanity remains unaware of its potentiality, the whole human 
race lags behind in its progress towards the ‘omega point’ 
(Chardin) to which God both directs and beckons him who 
reflects his own divine character. 
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III. Black Power’s Challenge to the Church. 

Every new social movement, philosophy or ideology, presents 
a challenge to those who have the responsibility of seeking to 
interpret God’s intentions and ministering to human beings in the 
name of Christ. Black Power is no exception. Of course, it must 
be said at the very outset that the Church speaks and ministers 
appropriately only when it has the patience to listen honestly and 
the courage to respond humbly and selflessly. The Church dis¬ 
obeys God, disappoints and abandons man in his need when, out 
of the fear of losing itself, reacts as anxiously as the Temple did 
to Jesus, in self defence, rather than use its opportunity to find 
its true self through self-emptying (Luke 17 : 33). 

While it cannot take credit for the awakening of oppressed 
Caribbean man, the Church should not fail to point to the 
fact that it is the work of the Gospel. The genuine Black 
Power advocate is only responding to what he has heard concern¬ 
ing God’s Universal Fatherhood and the equality of all God’s 
children. Like Jonah (Book of Jonah) the Church has been used 
by God to call upon the Black man to claim his sonship, despite 
the Churches’ lack of the will to obey and their fear of the con¬ 
sequences of what God wants to accomplish. (Jonah 9 and 4). 
One of the sad things about the ecclesiastical situation in con¬ 
temporary Caribbean is the refusal of most expatriates and the 
majority of middle class natives to see God’s hand in whatever is 
happening and His Kingdom taking,shape in the midst of chaos. 
Christians continually forget the message of the Bible concerning 
the transition of all terrestrial or temporal situations. We learn 
the scriptures and even worship the Bible but fail to get the 
message especially as it is recorded in those portions of the 
Gospels which tell of the sayings of our Lord during the final week 
of his earthly life. Black Power is a challenge to the Church to 
peel oif the cultural accretions of a missionary Church so that it 
might encounter the Living Word of the Bible. 

(a) Reconciliation: 

Black Power creates for the Christian Church its best 
opportunity ever to be the agent of RECONCILIATION in the 
Caribbean now, reconciliation between Indian and African Blacks, 
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between brown skinned and dark skinned Blacks, and between 
White and Black. Contrary to what many reactionaries think, 
reconciliation is a greater possibility where men are wide awake 
and honest to themselves than in a situation where people persist 
in denying their real feelings and thereby deceive themselves that 
nothing has gone wrong within and between them. Reconciliation 
between Black and White is not possible until Blacks confront 
Whites, standing up full height and in full strength because genuine 
reconciliation is possible only where genuine love is possible and 
genuine love cannot be present where men cannot face each other 
as equals. This is not possible where the Black man reacts to 
White authoritarianism and arrogance with sheepish compliance. 
As Professor Bartholomew of Lancaster Theological seminary 
(Pennsylvania) once said to the author of this paper, ‘the White 
man will not be convinced that he owes genuine brotherhood and 
justice to the Black man until the latter convinces him that he is 
able to hurt him’. While there is no justification in Christian terms 
for revenge, the Black man who has been the victim of racial 
arrogance and injustice over the last five hundred years must now 
in the name of God and in the interest of, humanity as a whole 
cast off his cloak of self-pity and cowardly resignation and con¬ 
front himself and his offending brother with all of the powers 
he possesses. 

It is only as Black and White confront each other as strong 
equals that the schizophrenic Caribbean man of mixed ‘blood’ 
will be able to find a content in which he may exercise his freedom 
to affirm gratefully the Indian or African in him and lose his 
‘hang-ups’ about shade, academic achievements and status symbols. 
By the same virtue, only as a genuine Black revolution effects the 
liberation of Afro and Indo-Caribbean peoples will either of these 
groups be free to accept each other as brothers and partners at 
worship as well as in school and at work. At the present time, 
because both of these groups of Black people are victims of the 
domesticated consciousness, they are incapable of healthy com¬ 
munication with each other and therefore aid and abet the per¬ 
petuation of the situation in which they are both exploited by the 
Caribbean and expatriate White even in the Church. 

The Church owes it to its Lord and to society to capitalize 
on the opportunity provided by the Black revolution, to reach 
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Caribbean man in his innermost reality with the Gospel of recon¬ 
ciliation and redemption. Its own salvation and integrity in the 
region will depend to a large extent on the kind of response it 
makes to this particular challenge. 

i 

(b) Communication: 

Black Power challenges the manner in which'the Church 
talks about God and exercises ChristTministry to the Caribbean 
people. There is always a tendency for the language of Christian 
proclamation to reflect the social philosophy of those who by the 
weight of their presence in Church and society, manage to have 
the last word as to how the Word of God is articulated by its 
prophets and priests. 

There is no doubt whatever that Calvinist authoritarianism 
with its emphasis upon sovereignty and the severity of its approach 
to sin and justiflcation, has been a significant factor in the 
creation of the kind of consciousness from which Black Power 
promises to save the ‘defeated’ Black Caribbean man. It is 
impossible for God as conceived of by a fifteenth century legalist 
to be seen by a black slave or ex-slave as Loving Father as por¬ 
trayed by Jesus in the Parable of the Waiting Father (or Prodigal 
son Luke 15 : 11 - 32) or — The Labourers in the vineyard 
(Matthew 20 1-16) in which God is presented as a man of Grace 
who is concerned only that men be reconciled to themselves and 
their world and has no regard for orders of merit as they obtain 
in capitalist society. The affirmation of adulthood by the non- 
European Caribbean man challenges the Church to see and deal 
with man in terms of community rather than in relation to the 
orders which obtains in society stratified according to economic 
power, race and colour. In response to this an obedient Church 
must jettison a language which has condemned people to their 
“appointed places” and kept society divided and troubled. In 
the new society created hopefully, out of a positive Black Power 
Revolution, religious language must call people to repentance 
without being judgemental and support those who are struggling 
to be without being pitiful and condescending. Conformity to a 
stratified society has drained the positive ingredients from the 
Church’s proclamation of the Love of God and the Fellowship 
created by that love. 
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A vital aspect of the large question of responsible Christian 
communication is symbolism. The meanings of the Gospel are 
conveyed to persons not only through the spoken or written word 
but also by means of symbols which are visible representations 
and suggestions of meanings, values, aspirations or memories. It 
is not possible for the identity conflicts of Caribbean peoples to 
be appropriately resolved unless the dreamers and artists of the 
non-European people of the region are allowed the freedom and 
given opportunity to express himself artistically and have these 
expressions displayed or demonstrated in places of worship and 
wherever else communication is happening. Situations in which 
minis ters have been challenged for using the poetry and music of 
- the black soul, or displaying the black Madonna in the sanctuary 
‘must be left behind in the new Caribbean and white and black 
alike must celebrate the products of the interaction between the 
Divine spirit and the creative spirit of man. It should not be neces¬ 
sary to say here, that in the first place, the affirmation of Black 
symbols should not mean the rejection of white or ancient 
symbolism; and secondly, that the new Black man (Indian or 
African) will have to adjust to the discipline of writing, painting 
and drama. 

Finally, the Church, above all other institutions, has the 
crucial responsibility of saving the Black Power movement from 
going underground and generating negative and destructive 
violence. As has already been alluded to, because Black Power 
is one manifestation of a collective developmental crisis it is 
inevitable from the point of view of human biology that there be 
some degree of verbal or even the penchant for physical violence. 
But, as in the case of the crisis of adolescence, this penchant for 
violence can be channelled creatively toward the achievement of 
desirable ends. In dealing with this aspect of the Black Power 
crisis however, we need .to bear in mind the fact that violence is 
an enduring aspect of a situation in which men dominate men and 
submission is compulsive. The Caribbean area is no exception. 
The difference'between White and Black violence is that whereas 
the former has been legitimate and therefore socially justified, the 
latter has been forbidden and therefore internalised as self-destruc¬ 
tion manifesting itself in the obsession with the body, neurotic 
guilt and over submissiveness and crimes against the person. 
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The Church as the instrument of salvation must now seek to 
create situations in which the hostilities of Blacks and the fears 
of Whites can be openly expressed, mutually accepted and under¬ 
stood in spite of the suffering involved, so that forgiveness and 
release can be joyfully experienced on both sides, thus making 
possible a truly human community. It is only in this way can the 
Black Power movement be transformed from being an occasion 
for the expression of belligerence and ‘other’ denial, to one 
which makes possible genuine love and mutual ‘other’ 
confirmation. 

Christians must not lose sight of the fact that Black man 
acting sectionaUy, selfishly and defensively, is no less capable 
than his white brother has been of arrogance and destruction. The 
powers of evil are no respecter of races. The only justification for 
a positive response by the Church to the kind of revelation that 
Black Power signifies is in use of its powers and instrumentality 
to ‘Kaironise’ for God or transform the phenomenon into oppor¬ 
tunity for the author of man’s salvation to save his children from 
themselves and make them into a truly united family; By the Grace 
of God it is abundantly possible for the Church of Jesus Christ 
acting responsibly, to capitalize on the opportunity of the Black 
aw^ening, hopefully helping all people to live together as the 
legitimate sons of a Father who, unlike so many West Indian 
fathers leaves no child ‘outside’ and makes ‘black sheep’ of no 
member of his family. 


The Right Rev. Ashley Smith* B.A.* Th,lML, is a pastor and moderator 
of the United Church in Jamaica and Grand Cayman. He is also 
adviser to the Prime Minister of Jamaica In Church-State Affairs, 
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RESPONSE: 

In moderate tones and careful reasoning Rev, Ashley Smith 
presents the case for the acceptance and affirmation by the 
Christian community of the positive elements within the Black 
Power Movement in the West Indies. — “By the Grace of God 
it is abundantly possible for the Church of Jesus Christ acting 
responsibly, to capitalize on the opportunity of the Black awaken¬ 
ing hopefully helping all people to live together as the legitimate 

sons of a Father.—.” I do not like the word “capitalize” 

but I am certain that Mr. Smith does not mean that the opportu¬ 
nity should be profitably used to preserve the institution. He 
wants to build up the Kingdom. 

There are many positive elements in this paper. 

(1) Mr. Smith recognizes that internalised black self-hatred 
is as operative within the Christian community as in other areas 
of Caribbean life. He makes us aware that the black man’s great¬ 
est hindrance might be our present self-image. He welcomes 
the present shift of emphasis on authentic self-afifirmation and 
corporate salvation. 

(2) Biblicism allied with reverence for white opinions, he 
says, has facilitated the misuse of passages like Gen, 2:20-28, St. 
Luke 23:26 and Acts 17:24—26 for the perpetuation of the con¬ 
cept — “white masters over black hewers of wood and drawers 
water”. Unfortunately Mr. Smith attributes this to the deliberate 
intention of the white missionaries in the Caribbean. The case of 
a white missinonary teacher who corrected this misconception, 
viz. that the Black man is condemned to servitude by the Father 
of all men, cited on the same page, indicates that a more ob¬ 
jective and charitable assessment of white missionaries is required. 

(3) Valuable also is the insight that the Church in the 
Caribbean has conformed to the theory that non-European man 
is incapable of autonomous action and high level administrative 
responsibility. This point is well taken provided that we recognize 
that this only partially explains both the bankruptcy of leadership 
in the West Indian Churches and the hesitance of West Indian 
Christians to engage themselves in writing. 
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(4) Rightly, Mr. Smith condemns our situation which has 
compelled the person of dark skin to “stay back” and allowed the 
the non-Black to progress at the black man’s expense. He sees 
Black Power as a cry of defiance and protest against being used 
as an “It”. As such it may well herald the Day of the Lord. 
Not unnaturally Mr. Smith is analytically sympathetic to the 
pathological violent accompaniments to the black protest. As 
we affir m the positive aspects of black power I wish to see a calm 
and critical examination from the Christian perspective of the 
use of violence so often advocated by Black power leaders. Black 
power is a sign of the Black man’s emergence from the re¬ 
strictive and stultifying imposition upon him of an “itness” and 
“not yetness” into the liberating awareness of a healthy self-in¬ 
pilgrimage. The rise of black power is in fact God’s judgement 
on a disobedient people. Let us hope that we West Indian 
Christians will never make the mistake that white Christians made 
in the West Indies of endorsing, frequently by silence, those 
aspects of a movement which are unworthy of our Christian 
profession. Whether black or white, hatred and violence are not 
pardonable merely on the grounds that we have been wronged. 

Greater justice than the description ‘reactionary’ might have 
been shown to those of us who oppose the teaching of Black 
Theology in Seminaries. My own opposition grows out of these 
observations :— 

(i) Black theology is as sectarian as the Anglican, Roman 
Catholic and Reformed theologies which have been implanted on 
us by our colonial missionaries. U.T.C.W.I. has served to expose 
that bondage to me, and I have no desire to be enslaved by 
another imported servitude. 

(ii) The exponents of Black Theology whom I have heard 
have always proclaimed the Christian Socialism (1865-1915 
English or American brand) without acknowledgements and 
branded it “Black Theology”. 

(iii) I strongly suspect that the Black Theology is another 
uncritical importation which affirms the self-deception that West 
Indians cannot think for themselves but must continue to imitate 
our North American benefactors. 
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(iv) I fear that “Blackness”, in spite of all the special plead¬ 
ing, does not embrace all our West Indian people. When it is 
convenient “blackness” includes Chinese, Indians and people of 
very mixed racial background. But it is not necessarily so either 
to the Black Power Advocate or to the Chinese, Indians and 
mixed people. Even Mr. Smith is not always consistent. Often 
he uses Blackness to describe the oppressed yet he also speaks 
of the oppressed as the non-European and non-Mongolian. Whom 
does he mean by Mongolian? Asiatics? Since emancipation, 
Indians have been equally exploited with Africans; and, in living 
memory, the Chinese (because of their hard earned afluence?) 
have not been treated as brothers by black and white alike in 
Jamaica. While it is true that progress will only come as the 
black man is accorded the dignity that is his by right the black 
exclusiveness frequently advocated by Black leaders will frustrate 
the corporate salvation of the Caribbean Man for which Mr. Smith 
longs. 

It is interesting that Mr. Smith treats “otherworldliness” as 
an instrument of oppression when proclaimed by a white 
missionary but as an instrument of protest when the Afican slave 
“steals away to Jesus”. Our search for a relevant Christian social 
message must come to terms with the otherworldliness which 
characterizes our West Indian Christianity but that is another 
story. 


Dr. John MoNab, Ph.D., is a tutor at United Theological College 
of the West Indies in Jamaica. 
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When the poor and needy seek water, and there 
is none, 

and their tongue is parched with thirst, 

I the Lord will answer them. 

I the God of Israel will not forsake 
them. 

I will open rivers on the bare heights, 

and fountains in the midst of the 
valleys; 

I will make the wilderness a pool o( 
water. 


Isaiah 41 : 17-18. 



6 

The Spiritual Significance Of Black 
Power For The Christian Churches 

“Follow me and you shall lose me: follow yourselves and 
you shall find yourselves and me”. 

The Gnostics, it is said, have left us this saying attributed 
to Jesus. And it is in stressing self-discovery, in reaffirming that 
the Christ, that the Kingdom of God is within us, that Christianity 
is at one with the essential strivings for self-revelation which we 
at this stage of our history know as Black Power. Black Power 
may be described then as an opening up of native capacity for 
fulfilment, for excellence in terms of our deepest experiences as 
peoples of the new world. 

Now it is our contention that the pursuit of. the Self-Atman 
of the Hindus, the Christ-Consciousness of Christian Mystics, 
the Perfected Man or Insam-i-Kamil of Islam, the Muntu or 
Cosmic personbood of the Bantu, the El Dorado or radiant 
one of the golden age of our Amerindian peoples is the phenome¬ 
non which Black Power has signalled on a scale which marks 
the birth of a new synthesis, a culture distinctive of the religious 
creativity of all our people. That is to say for us as Christians 
we are being called to a certain communion of responsibility 
which may take us into the main stream of- a new Antillian 
culture. However, we have to come to terms with the African 
presence as a vital and necessary step towards an authentic 
communion. 

Bishop Abdullah has indicated rightly that the church in the 
West Indies would “disappear off the stage as one of. the might- 
have-beens if it does not deal with what is relevant to all aspects 
of its life”. He pointed out that the church in the West Indies 
was for the niost part “either unaware, or dis-interested, or posi¬ 
tively opposed to the revolution in the society.” He stated that 
“since the West Indian man has come of age, the Church which 
has been so consistently behind in keeping step with the society 

is yet to emerge as the Church of the West Indies.” “.we 

are in the throes” he said, “of creating a West Indian society. 
Our self-awareness for fjhe most part has remained - under- 
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developed and where such a ^elf-awareness has manifested itself 
the Church in typical fashion has wittingly or unwittingly con¬ 
demned or attempted to kill it.” In short, the institutional Chtirch 
may find a spiritual re-birth through a creative confrontation with 
Black Power or an ignominious death in the throes of the Afri¬ 
can presence asserting itself in the new world. 

This conference on creative theology is one of the indica¬ 
tions, I hope, of a Christian communion of responsibility — of 
taking command of the possibilities for re-birth, for re-valuation 
which the Black Power phenomenon has vastly opened up. And 
here I wish to draw attention to a warning issued by Miles Fitz¬ 
patrick in his stimulating piece called “The Institutional Church- 

in a Revolutionary Caribbean.” There he wrote, “.another 

obstacle to change within the Church is the historical role of 
theologians within the church in the West Indies of preaching 
accommodation rather than revolution in the region. Accom¬ 
modation itself has come to be accepted as a “Christian” attitude 
and the revolutionary refusal to accommodate to an undignified 
social system has been regarded as either cranky or anti-religious 
or both. The whole concept of Christianity has been equated 
with the concept of social accommodation over the years, not 
only in terms of the economic institution such as slavery, but 
also in terms of the intellectual responses of the average West 
Indian and in terms of him not branching out on his own and 
developing his own intellectual and emotional responses." 

“This again seems to me to have become so rooted in the 
Church as to have become ineradicable except in the destruction 
of the Church as an institution in the Society.” 

One thing is clear so far — the institutional church must 
die, must be transformed. It is this death, like personal death, 
that we are somehow not facing squarely and heroically. If 
this judgement is correct then our failure to triumph over death— 
the death of a colonial Christianity — is a failure of seriousness 
of purpose. 

Wilson Harris is very clear about our personal commitments 
to change. In his piece called. “West Indian Writing — The 
Cleavage of Commitment”, Harris wrote “There can be no 
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“responsibility” which is not a deeply personal one. In dreams 
begin responsibility. “The task,” he asserts, “of confounding the 

complacent assumption of the tasks in the present is . bom 

of its own peril.” 

There is a triangle, a certain unity of essentials here. First, 
a renewed Christianity means a commitment, a religion of 
personal responsibility for the growth and enlightment of one’s 
own capacity “to see” and “to hear”. The other is that our 
dedication to self enlightment as Christians must extend, must 
strive to evolve fresh powers of the human mind. We have to 
dream dreams to enlarge the creative consciousness, to enter 
the realms of revelation. Then, we have to risk, we have to 
challenge the mechanical, the conventional, the dead structures 
and premises of our contemporary world. In this context Black 
Power may be seen as a triangle of forces working for a higher 
synthesis of our native capacities, of our hidden, suppressed 
(black) capacities (power) as a colonised people. 

Father T. Julien recently summed up our position in an 
article entitled “Can anything good come out of Africa.” He 
remarked “Recently, someone pointed out to me that it was not 
by chance that the five original peoples of the earth have been 
gathered here in the C.iribbean, bearing the remnants (often in 
degenerate form) of the great civilisation of human history. 
Instead of keeping these treasures sealed off from each other in 
our different clubs and associations, should we not be pooling 
these resources into the public consciousness so that some high 
synthesis, composed of these differing strands could be bom ?” 

“This, of course, will be impossible until the cultures of the 
different races are resurrected and studied and appreciated in 
depth.” “African culture has suffered particularly in the hands 
of the colonial myth-makers.” 

Fr. Julien and I have collaborated to develop our position 
and perception of the Christian role in the Black Power move¬ 
ment which I would like to introduce here ; If we take a long 
view of history, as recent Catholic historians have done with 
regard to the Reformation, we are likely to avoid reading the 
efforts at indigenization (of which Black Power is a prime part) 
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in terms like syncretism, unorthodoxy, schism and heresy. Rather, 
we would view it as the initial challenge to “European ChristiaQ* 
ity” to rediscover the profound and true meaning of Catholicity. 
\^at is becoming clear to some Third World people is that 
Europe has driven Christianity into another cul-de-sac* 
Europeanitas — which has corrupted Christ’s understanding 
of “Catholicity’. Under the Imperalist expansion from Europe, 
Catholicity was interpreted as implanting the Christian religion 
(in its Europeanised form) in all the lands of the earth, as an 
Imperial power takes possession of its “colonies,” by right. 

Hilaire Belloc, it is said, has expressed a misunderstanding 
of a Catholicism peculiar to his culture in a well-known sentence: 
“Europe is the Church and the Church is Europe.” The Catholi¬ 
cism we are striving for in the New World may be described as 
the creation of a psycho-spiritual climate where a genuine 
ecumenical movement may arise and flourish. We have to strive 
for knowledge and understanding of the philosophical and 
psychological bases of our religious cultures to discover their 
“secret unity”. 

It is a very high synthetic ideal — but it is an ideal in 
harmony with the natural temperament and reach of the West 
Indian whose mental and supramental instincts are synthetic, 
assimilative and flexible. Ours is “a cultural environment whose 
promise of fulfllment, “says Wilson Harris, “lies in a profound 
and difiScult vision of the person — a profound and difficult vision 
of essential unity within the most bitter forms of latent and active 
historical diversity.” 

The phenomenon of Black Power has provided us with an 
awakening of much possibilities, for inspiring a genuine catholi¬ 
city, of pursuing an ideal of unity, of which it is a prime stage. 
Seen in this light. Black Power, like the original impulses which 
gave rise to our ancestral cultures, is a comprehensive initiation 
of our peoples into a mainstream of self-development 

It is our task, it would seem, as persons engaged in research¬ 
ing the Word, of theologizing, if you like, to open, to expand 
and’ deepen, our work, our vocation, to richer and wider currents 
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of meaning in current consciousness of the African Presence, of 
Black Power. 

So that we too may say, as the Hindu mystic, Sri Aurobunto 
said of consciousness peculiar to his own time and people that 
it “set to itself no sectarian limits, but was only a continuously 
enlarging tradition of the godward endeavour of the h uman 
spirit”. 

What responses can we together make in the medium of 
theology to ensure that the human spirit in the Antilles finds its 
richest fulfilment through and with our African presence, or 
traditions of excellence in general? 

It seems to me that as writers we must take this Conference 
to its fullest possibilities. This means we ought to work together 
to pool our researches, our insights, our experiences in a per¬ 
manent laboratory, a Research Centre, in a School or communion 
of activity designed to stimulate original and practical expressions 
of a new, that is, relevant and self-revealing Antillean theology. 


Earl Aosostiis BA. (Hons.), former lecturer at Government Teacher’s 
College, currently project director of United Nations’ Fund for 
Population Activity in a Caribbean experiment. 
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I thought then that it was a purely local eruption, created by 
the pressures of local politics. But soon, on the journey I was 
now getting ready to make, I came to see that such eruptions 
were widespread, and represented feelings coming to the surface 
in Negro communities throughout the Caribbean : confused 
feelings, without direction; the Negro’s rejection of the guilt he 
has borne for so long; the last, delayed Spartacan revolt, more 
radical than Toussaint L’ Ouverture’s; the closing of accounts 
this side of the middle passage. 1 


1 V. S. Naipaul: The Middle Passage. 

(Andre Deutsch, 1962). Pgs. 84, 85. 
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COMMENT: 

Originally, I had thought of preparing a paper on the role 
of the Church in the task of Development. This is a theme which 
will no doubt be touched upon in some of the other papers. But 
I do consider it to be the central theme on which, perhaps later, 
a paper or papers will be written. This leads me to a matter that 
is disturbing me. I feel depressed about the total lack of com¬ 
munication and ignorance in the Caribbean world with regards 
to what is happening in Latin America, not only in the field of 
economics and sociology, but particularly in the field of theology. 

It is not my intention to advocate a borrowed ideology, but 
Rev. Spimger made an interesting point earlier about making use 
of selective insights of other countries in our theological forma¬ 
tion. I want to make a strong plea here for greater attention to 
the Medellin Conference, and I was extremely pleased to hear 
Bishop Abdullah make reference to it in his opening address. 

We need to consider very carefully how our sister churches 
in the Third World are facing problems which are common to 
us all. I have on record, a rather rushed article in a current issue 
of Caribbean Contact saying that Guyana should cut loose from 
the Caribbean altogether and assume its rightful position as a 
continental country with a continental destiny. (I wiU say no more 
on that here). But I do feel that with regards to theology we can 
be greatly helped, not by imitating what is happening now in 
Latin America but by paying some attention to the writings of 
Latin Americans and possibly Caribbeanizing the theology of 
Liberation which is the theology of all oppressed people. After 
all, if the Latin American Church is now becoming aware of the 
fact that for the last three hundred years it has been presenting a 
Christianity of the oppressors, and that it is now time to look at 
what Christianity has to say to the oppressed, 1 think that this 
could also be a point that we could pay far more attention to in 
the Caribbean. This is a truism which needs to be said : that 
it is impossible to present a value-free Christianity, that it is 
impossible to preach the message of Christ that is preached at 
the moment, for that message has been the Christianity of the 
oppressors. We need to look more carefully at the values we 
are transmitting automatically with the message of Christ, or that 
was being transmitted until very recently. 
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I would now like to comment on the alternative subject that 
I was invited to write a paper on : ‘The Religious Significance of 
Black Power’. It is incongruous that I, the only expatriate, 
should be dealing with this topic. Perhaps there is some justifi¬ 
cation for having outside observers looking at the issue. (Editor : 
Fr. Michael Campbell-Johnston has done some collation of 
material, and reflection as well, through his organization — 
Guyana Institute of Social Research and Action — on this topic). 

Black Power leaders in the region have themselv^ interpret¬ 
ed the meaning and significance of black power, and it would be 
good for them to speak for themselves. 

A word should be said on the origins of the movement. 
Dr Walter Rodney has pointed out: “Black power as a slogan 
is new, but it is really an ideology and a movement of historical 
depth”. C. L. R. James adds: “Too many people see black 
power and its advocates as some sort of portent, sudden appari¬ 
tion, as some racist eruption from the depths of black oppression 
and black backwardness. It is nothing of the kind. It represents 
the high peak of thought on the negro question which has been 
going on for over half a century”. While I am no historian, it 
seems to me that the black power movement, far from originating 
in the United States, originated in this area first, and it was then 
exported to the United States from some o( the leading Caribbean 
writers, particularly Marcus Garvey, and C. L. R. James himself. 

In more recent times one of the men most responsible for 
re-introducing the concept of black power back in the Caribbean 
scene, Walter Rodney, provides us with one of the best statements 
and theories on the source and meaning of the term and move¬ 
ment. 

Rodney writes : 

“The historical reality that lies behind the black-power 
movement in the Caribbean is the history of the regions, this 
history, however, is not to be found in the white text books 
of the masters. It is the story of the deculturalization of the 
two principal ethnic groups and their struggle for survival 
as slaves or indentured labourers on the plantations. It is a 
story that has to be seen and venturely written through the 
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eyes of those who can be considered as its principal victims 

of to-day”. 

Let us now look at attempts at definitions on the meaning of 
black power in the regional context to-day by three leading ex¬ 
ponents. 

(a) Lloyd Best of Trinidad writes that, “black power ex¬ 
presses itself in large part as the demand for economic 
power”. He points out that the Negro already enjoys 
political power in the ordinary meaning of the term. 
But “this political power is not matched by economic 
power”. The reason for this condition is that most of 
the major staple industries are in foreign hands and 
therefore decisions concerning investment and develop¬ 
ment- policies are taken outside the country and with 
little reference to its national interests. 

(b) Dr. Omawale of Guyana makes a similar point but holds 
that black power is a necessary philosophy for the 
Third World countries. On the basis of his analysis 
he argues that black power in the Caribbean must set- 
out to do three things. First, “it must effect irrevocably 
the break with imperalism which has prevented any 
real development of the region even after independ¬ 
ence”. Secondly, “it must also bring about the com¬ 
plete and real rise to power of the black masses of the 
re^on”. And thirdly, “in order to realize these goals, 
it has to sponsor the evolution of a relevant native 
philosophy and culture based on the contribution of 
all the people”. 

(c) Walter Rodney gives a very similar definition. His 
three functions of the black power movement almost 
coincides -with Omawale’s : The break with imperial¬ 
ism, the assumption of power by the masses, and cul¬ 
ture reconstruction. 

Without going into any of these three functions in detail, we 
could bear in mind that the first task is the break with imperial¬ 
ism and this is more concerned with the economic structure of 
the region which is one in which the political force is black and 
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the economic force is still white. So, to change the colour of the 
economic force is to break with the imperial power which con¬ 
trols the economic resources of the region. In the words of 
William Demas : “the first condition of a strategy for change 
within the region is the assumption of greater national control 
over key sectors of the economy; and clear policy decisions by 
all Governments on the role of all foreign private investment and 
on the ownership of land by foreigners”. 

The second area of concern is with the transference of 
power to the masses and this of course is in line with the theology 
of liberation. Walter Rodney reminds us that the basis of black 
power is the poverty of the masses of the people. There is abun¬ 
dant statistical evidence to demonstrate this poverty and the mal¬ 
distribution of wealth in the region. As a matter of fact, we are 
increasingly driven to those situations of social polarities one 
finds in Latin America. This is particularly true of some of the 
economies which are developing at a faster rate as far as G.N.P. 
is concerned. The Jamaican economy is a case in point, where 
an increasing mal-distribution of income is leading to the forma¬ 
tion of a proletariat in the Latin Amercan sense of that word, 
and the creation of a large marginal group who have no real 
active participation in society. 

Frank Me Donald concludes a economic study in the region 
with these words: 

“Yet worse than the material poverty of the region is the 
state of mind of its inhabitants. The effects of three hundred 
years of colonization and its continuation in other forms to-day 
have conditioned large , sectors of the population to believe that 
there is no other way to live, that the objective of each day is to 
endure until the next to scrape together enough to survive. And 
to survive, the villager of the Caribbean has conditioned himself 
to be submissive, at least on the surface — so as not to incur the 
displeasure of the manager of the hotel, the white tourist on the 
beach, or the proprietor of the local industry. As a result, parti¬ 
cularly among the older men of the re^on, there is an apathy 
bordering on despair, a lack of energy that the elites of the Carib¬ 
bean attribute to racial and cultural characteristics rather than 
to the black man’s own realization that what work there is to be 
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done each day does not benefit ‘we’ but only ‘they’ 

Thirdly, the task of the movement is the formation of the ex¬ 
pression ot a genuine black culture. Walter Rodney writes: “Whites 
have dominated us physically and mentally. This fact is brought 
out in virually any serious sociological study of the region — the 
brain-washing process has been so stupendous that it has convinc¬ 
ed so many black men of their inferiority”. Much of this brain¬ 
washing is due to foreign control of the media of communication, 
and an education system that is permeated by white values, Rodney 
explains that it is “through the manipulation of the media, of 
education and communication, white people have produced black 
people who administer the system and perpetuate the white values 
— ‘white-hearted black men as they are called by conscious 
elements. This is as true of the Indians as it is true of the 
Africans in our West Indian society. Indeed, the confrontation 
in Guyana and Trinidad is the fact that both groups are held 

captive by the European way of seeing things. It is as 

looking through a white person”. “One of the aims of the black 
power movement is to reverse this trend and to restore to the 
black masses (Africans and Indians) a dignity and a culture of 
their own”. 

For anyone who has kept up with what has been happening, 
most of what I have said is now dated. New reflection and 
writing has to take place. 

Here are some questions for us to consider : 

( 1 ) Do the Christian Churches in the Caribbean feel threaten¬ 
ed by the Black Power movement ? If so, why ? 

(2 ) Is it the mission of the Church in the Caribbean to en¬ 
courage and participate in a radical socio-economic trans¬ 
formation of the region? 

( 3 ) If the establishment, political or economic, opposes such 
a transformation, what degree of confrontation is the 
Church prepared to enter into in order to uphold its 
beliefs ? 

( 4 ) How can the Church in the Caribbean maintain its nature 
as a genuinely pluralistic institution when confronted with 
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situations in which there is an increased awareness of, 
and even desire, to emphasize ethnic differences? 

( 5 ) Is the Caribbean Church in itself a multi-ethnic institution 
in which all ethnic groups feel equally participant, equally 
treated, and whose needs are equally served? 

(6 ) What is the Church in the Caribbean doing in the face of 
open flagrant social inequality and injustice in the region ? 
Is it content with purely charitable works that do little 
to change the status quo ? 

(7 ) Do the Christian Churches in the region accept the need 
for revolutionary change in terms of a fundamental pro¬ 
cess of reconstruction of aims, financing and methods; or 
do they operate on the premise that an evolutionary 
process within the present structure can arrive at the goals 
of Caribbean development ? 

( 8 ) To what extent are the Churches in the Caribbean fully 
identified with the sufferings and hopes of the poor and 
underprivileged in the region ? And if it seems to some 
that they are rather identified with the elites and the 
present power structures, what action needs to be under¬ 
taken immediately to correct this ? 

(9 ) What are the Churches in the area doing to ‘conscienti- 
zise’ their own members, wealthy and poor alike, to the 
task of liberation and Christian development? 

(10) In view of its historical and cultural influence in the past, 
how can the Church in the region best contribute to the 
creation of a ‘new Caribbean man’ ? 

(11) What are the Churches at present doing to promote l^al 
art and culture and to encourage local forms of worship ? 

(12) In terms of the values transmitted, methods employed, and 
aims sought, what Contribution is Church-managed edu¬ 
cation making to a mobile labour force, to a self-respect¬ 
ing Caribbean man, and to an esteem for manual and 
rural values ? 

(13) To what extent do the structures and institutions of the 
Church in the Caribbean prevent it from responding 
wholly and rapidly to the; new needs of the area ? 
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DISCUSSION: 

(A) The papers which provoked considerable discussion were 
those on black power. Some of the issues discussed were. 

(1) The Origin of the term. Some wondered whether this 
was not another import. But it was persuasively 
pointed out that while the term may be new, the reality 
which it represents, out of which it came, and what it 
addressed itself to, is solidly Caribbean. Michael 
Campbell-Johnston spoke to this point in his com¬ 
ments. 

(2) The term itself — black power — caused concern. 
Reference was made to Walter Rodney’s definition: 

“I maintain that it is the white world which has defined who 
are blacks — if you are not white then you are black. How¬ 
ever, it is obvious that the West Indian situation is compli¬ 
cated by factors such as the varieties of racial types and 
racial mixtures, and by the process of class formation. We 
have, therefore, to note not simply what the white world 
says, but also how individuals perceive each other. Never¬ 
theless, we can talk of the mass of the West Indian popula¬ 
tion as being black — either African or Indian. There 
seem to have been some doubts on the last point, and some 
fear that Black Power is aimed against the Indians. This 
would be a flagrant denial of both the historical experience 
of the West Indies and the reality of die contemporary 

scene.It seems to me therefore that it is not for the 

black power movement to determine the positions of the 
browns, reds and so-called West Indian whites — the move¬ 
ment can only keep the door open and leave it to those 
groups to make their own choice”. (Groundings with my 
Brothers). 

It seems that what Rodney says towards the end of that 
statement betrays the very confusion and ambiguity he sets out 
to clarify. 

It was pointed out that the reality of the situation to-day in 
the Southern Caribbean is one in which the term black is used 
by the majority of people, including West Indian Africans, to 
mean African. 
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And despite attempts to make clear paper definitions, the 
meaning and usage of the word by people is what counts. It 
was this reality which led many to express the view that the term 
is inappropriate for large sections of the Caribbean. But the 
meaning of black power, its aims and functions such as a break 
with imperialism, the assumption of power by the masses, and 
cultural reconstruction — is something that the majority in our 
group identify with. 

(3) The problem of violence came up at several points. 
Two of these were on discussions on black power and 
with reference to the Exodus. In the Exodus experience 
change is implied, so too on the matter of a break with 
imperialism, or the assumption of power by the masses. 
A change from oppression to freedom, from injustice 
to justice may involve violence. A large part of 
Pharaoh’s army drowned in pursuit of Moses and his 
followers. The Egyptian economy and social structure 
were shaken and forced to change, no doubt creating 
grave problems and burdens on the Egyptian people. 
In short, there was violence in the change. What one 
finds missing in the papers is sufficient awareness of 
this’violence. Do we not have to work out some under¬ 
standing of violence ? 

There was, however, great sensitivity to the varieties of 
violence which people experience. Apart from the 
commonly known expressions of violence, there are 
those made respectable by tradition. These include the 
structures of economic violence which are still tolerated 
even by the churches. 

Has the Church dealt too negatively with violence? One 
opinion was that ‘violence has to be done to some things, violence 
is a part of the nature of things; of a person being bom, of a 
person growing up. Some things have to be smashed to be ad¬ 
justed. Violence is not necessarily a negative thing. It is part 
of the nature of things. Whether it is used negatively or positive¬ 
ly is the question, not whether you have violence or not.’ But 
is violence of natural processes the same as violence committed 
by man ? 
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The sensitivity to the varieties of violence was balanced by 
a sober realism of the danger of violence, and its ambiguous use 
as a solution to problems. 

How must the Church relate to black power? There are 
several ways to relate. Ashley Smith argues that: 

“If the black man is not liberated in the Caribbean, no man 
in the Caribbean could be free. Only a liberated black man' 
is able to bring about the liberation of all Caribbean peoples. 
Furthermore, if there is no successful black power revolution 
there really is no God in the sense that we Christians think 
of God as one who redeems and a God against whom I 
realize myself. If black power were not possible then re¬ 
demption is ’futile for the awakening black people. If the 
Church does not take a sort of positive attitude towards 
black power, then the Church must be seen by black people 
as an instrument of enslavement, an instrument of domesti¬ 
cation and a demonic instrument”. 

Of course Smith uses the term black in a special sense. 
“Black is an historical term, it does not express something that 
you look at. Black power represents a sort of beginning of the 
process of liberation for the entire Caribbean area”. 

Is there any danger that the Church, being the conservative 
force it has been, might institutionalize the movement and so 
destroy it ? One participant felt that the movement was in danger 
from within the ranks of its own proponents and leaders. Already 
there are many angry young people disillusioned with the leader¬ 
ship and direction of the black power movement. Rev. Smith 
certainly did not want to see the Church institutionalize the move¬ 
ment. But he wanted to see the Church responding to it. The 
Church does not create reality, it responds to it. This respond- 
is not the same as co-opting or institutionalizing. 

How could the Church help ? The point of view was ex¬ 
pressed that the Church with its material resources, its symbols, 
its theology, its resources in ideas, and its legitimizing role could 
lend great support to the movement and in some instances save 
it from negativity and its own self-destruction. 
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West Indian Value System and the 
Church's Validating Role 

PART I : PUTTING THE CASE FOR 

WEST INDIAN CULTURE. 

INTRODUCTION: 

Less than twenty years ago, to place a topic like this on 
any agenda for serious theological investigation, would have called 
forth both the wrath of Theologians across the world and the 
laughter of many of our own people in the Caribbean. For by 
Values was meant a certain code of morals and ethical tenets 
which was handed to our fpreparents as being Christian and 
therefore of Universal currency, since they were supposedly 
based on “God’s Law”. We now know that much of this was 
Western European in origin and relarive to a culture that sought 
to impose itself on the world as a superior one. As a matter of 
fact, much of what still passes for Christianity in the English 
speaking Caribbean is nothing more than British morality of the 
Victorian Era which has no credence in the Britain of today. 

Today, mainly due to consensus among archaeologists, 
anthropologists and sociologists we are able to accept the 
‘doctrine’ of Cultural Relativism which gives a legitimate place in 
the order of things to every identifiable culture under the sun. 
H. Laurence Rose had this to say in the same connection: 

“To say that culture ‘A’ is better than culture ‘B’ requires 
definitions of ‘good’ and ‘better’ which can only come from 
the value system of some culture, presumably that of the 
judge. Since this value system cannot be proved to be true, 
there is no scientific way of supporting the statement. 

It seems reasonable to conclude therefore, that all cultures 
should be accorded equal worth, and no attempt should be made 
to judge them. This has a message for the Church no less than 
for the entire society in the West Indies. 
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This paper is an attempt first to ‘put the case’ for a West 
Indian culture, and secondly to identify the Church’s role in this 
culture. 

ATTEMPTING A DEFINITION OF VALUES : 

I have no doubt that some will wish to know why, in a 
paper dealing with values and the Church, my opening remarks 
focus on culture. The simple answer is that the value system of 
any society must be seen as an integral part of the culture of that 
society. It would therefore be in order to look at some definitions 
of culture. Ely Chinoy defines culture as: 

“A way of life that defines appropriate or required modes of 
thinking, acting and feeling.” 

Tylor’s definition, though much older (1871), is somewhat fuller. 
He holds that: 

“Culture is that complex whole which includes knowledge, 
belief, art, morals, law, customs and any other capabilities 
acquired by man as a member of (his) society.” 

It is clear from these definitions, that every area or aspect of 
life, whether overt or covert, has some bearing on the culture of 
the society. My thoughts, for example, are as much a product of 
the Caribbean as the way I speak and dress. For after all, the 
experiences of my life and of my forbearers in the region have so 
fashioned my thinking, that there can be no doubt that the 
culture has greatly influenced my belief patterns. This system 
of beliefs which I now hold will in turn act upon the culture, and 
produce further adjustments on both sides. With few exceptions, 
this is a process at work in groups and individuals in our West 
Indian society, which makes it virtually impossible for the value 
system not to reflect or be reflected by the overall culture. 

What do we understand by ‘value’ ? This is a concept that 
refers to certain ideas on which the society places a premium. As 
the word itself implies, it refers to those ideas that are valued. 
Ross’s definition will serve to put the case more clearly : 
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“Values are ideas concerning the desirable, the beautiful, 
and the morally right. They define for the members of a 
culture what is worthwhile and what is not. As such, they 
can be said to be the very core of culture.” 

WEST INDIAN CULTURE: A SOCIOLOGICAL 

VIEWPOINT. 

There can be no doubt whatever from the above definition 
as to the close relationship between values and culture. The 
question “Is there a West Indian culture ?” —therefore becomes a 
relevant one. This is a question that has sparked off many argu¬ 
ments in the last decade, and there is still no absolute agreement 
among West Indian Scholars and others, as to the composition 
of West Indian culture. 

Those who still challenge the existence of a West Indian 
culture, usually point to evidence of different culture traits in 
the area, and conclude that since these were foreign in origin, 
there is nothing West Indian about them. It must be pointed out, 
however, that all known cultures have been found to show signs 
of outside influence. In some of them, this influence goes back 
to the earliest times of pre-history, when ‘primitive’ (for want of 
a better word) tribes wandered from place to place, and through 
friendly or violent contact drew on each other’s culture. In some 
cases, cultural contact was the result of the process of colonization 
that followed the 15 th and 16th century explorations and ex¬ 
ploitations of the weaker territories across the face of the earth 
by larger and more powerful territories. This accounts for much 
of the cross-cultural influences in the Caribbean, and much of the 
cultural bankruptcy that ensued. In the modem era, cultural 
influences have been unleashed through exposure to the Mass 
Media, inter-territorial travel and the upsurge of Tourism. The 
whole world has come under these influences, and it is true to 
say that there is no such thing as ‘pure’ culture. 

Any attempt therefore to assess West Indian culture must 
recognize that cultural identity is not cultural isolation. It must 
also take into account, the extent to which this society has been 
able to select from other cultures and place its peculiar stamp 
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on the components selected, such that the end product is a West 
Indian creation. Professor Gordon Lewis has indicated that 
Trinidad with its two centuries of Spanish and French occupatitm 
before the British came, would qualify to be the main culture 
centre of the area. We do not dispute the fact that Carnival, for 
example, orignated with the Spanish settlers of Latin America; 
yet no one would deny that Carnival as staged in Trinidad is 
peculiarly Trinidadian and therefore West Indian, and without an 
equal anywhere else in the world. 

MOSAIC OR MELTING POT: 

Sociologists have identified two main trends in the organiza¬ 
tion of culture in society: first of all there is the ‘melting-pot’ 
idea, by which the society seeks to concentrate its culture, overtly 
at any rate, such that all persons in it appear to conform to what 
is regarded as the culture of the land. This approach is usually 
reinforced by governmental policies which seek in the shortest 
possible time to make persons, particularly ‘new’ residents, 
nationals of the nation. The U.S.A. is perhaps the best known 
example of this. The other trend is exemplified in the type called 
‘mosaic’, by which the society cherishes the presence of different 
cultures in its midst, and sees that conglomeration of cultures 
represented as the culture of the land. No Canadian would stand 
by and allow k to be said that there is no Canadian culture. Yet 
on close examination, one cannot fail to notice the- vast number 
of cultures existing in that society, side by side, and nourished 
by the various agencies in the society (including the church). 

If then, one were to try to identify the culture in the West 
Indies according to the two types mentioned above, it would be 
seen to resemble more closely a mosaic. Yet it presents a 
peculiarly interesting phenomenon in the abundance of very ex¬ 
citing syntheses of culture evident in the area. For example, not 
only does one see ample evidence of an almost unchanged Roman 
Catholicism in Martinique along-side of. classical Hmduism 
brought by the Indians from their fatherland; there is also abun¬ 
dant evidence of these two elements brought together in the East 
Indian Cult of Maldevidan. Horowitz and Klass in their able 
little study of this phenomenon, drew attention to the influence 
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of this ‘marriage’ of religions on the titles used for religious 
leaders: the leading official is L’ABBE COOLIE and he is ably 
assisted in his ritual by LE PRETRE. Now since culture is not 
static, and since change in culture must be seen as normal, we 
are therefore to expect changes in present day accepted ways of 
doing and saying things. Whether these changes will allow the 
West Indian territories to continue as a modern-day culture- 
mosaic or to produce out of the melting-pot a monolithic culture 
to be conformed to by all, will depend on the extent to which 
those in the forefi'ont of the struggle for culture assertion treat 
the synthesis, rather than the ‘patch-work’ or vice versa as the 
TRUE culture of the region. I am inclined to the view that they 
need not be seen as opposing sides, but as complementing and 
enriching the overall culture of the region. 

THE PLACE OF RELIGION : 

It is necessary now to show the relevance of the foregoing 
to the subject in hand. The point has been variously made that 
no society or better still, no culture has been identified anywhere 
in the world that did not have some form of religion. We may 
therefore state as axiomatic that religion is a universal phenome¬ 
non and that men and women everywhere are possessed with an 
innate urge to worship. This makes religion one of the basic 
components of culture, I daresay, THE basic component that 
has an influence on every aspect of the life of the people in the 
society. In early simple societies, men sowed and reaped, hunted 
and fished as a religious exercise and after religious ritual. 
Malinowski in his study of the Trobriand Islanders of the West¬ 
ern Pacific found that these people would never plant a garden, 
build a boat, or set sail on the open sea without first performing 
the requisite ritual. Early man might not have been able to dis¬ 
tinguish between Religion and Magic; but was this not because 
they both, sprouted from common roots ? When the early cave¬ 
men drew pictures on the walls of the cave of the animals they 
were to hunt next day and placed their spears and arrows in the 
body of the sketched animals. This presumably had the effect 
of strengthening their faith, as well as acting as a sort of re-mote 
control to influence the animal that was to be caught.. 
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Religion therefore has always been seen as a component 
of culture. Elizabeth Nottingham in her definition of religion 
helps to make this point lucidly clear : 

“Religion is that cultural tool by which man has been able 
to accommodate himself to his experiences in his total en¬ 
vironment which includes nature, himself, his fellowmen. 
It also includes the direction of human thought, feeling and 
action to the sacred i.e. that which is beyond his ordinary 
everyday experience.” 

Because of this very close relationship between religion and 
culture, there is mutual interaction between them, by which the 
cultural values at times modify certain tenets of religion, and 
religion in turn modifies and reinforces the culture. Max Weber 
has shown that Christianity and more particularly the Protestant 
brand of it, had the effect of nurturing the roots of Capitalism as 
a value in European and later American society. Among the 
tenets of the Protestant ethic, there was the belief that money 
was the root of all evil. It was also held that work was good 
for the soul, and should be pursued as an end in itself and not 
in hope of this world’s goods. The result of this in itself and 
with the coming of industrialization and the accompanying op¬ 
portunities to work, those who believed that work was good for 
the soul applied themselves with a faith and a will. As they did 
not indulge in the pleasures of this world, and since money was 
evil, they found themselves ironically enough, with wealth they 
did not need and so became the first Capitalists and prospective 
millionaires of their time. There is no doubt whatever that one 
of the most significant of man’s struggles today is that against 
an exploitative brand of capitalism. It is significant that the same 
church that gave birth to and propagated it as a cultural tool of 
European society, has seen fit in these present times in the Carib¬ 
bean and elsewhere to support Socialist political policies in vary¬ 
ing tints and shades as being more acceptable. The fact that 
the church has summersaulted here ought not to be held against 
it especially when seen in the light of its trying to identify with 
and validate that which could prove a useful tool of the culture 
of the new society. 
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PART II: THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH : 

THE EARLY CHURCH AND THE CULTURE ; 

Even a cursory glance at the New Testament Church will 
reveal that religion and culture went hand in band. When the 
women were told by St. Paul to be silent in the churches (I Cor. 
14:34, 35) this was the observance of an important value near 
to the heart of the Hebrew, Greek and Roman cultures; when 
circumcision was allowed in the early Christian church this was 
in recognition of the worth of this value to those of that culture 
who could see no good reason for relinquishing what was so 
dear to them even though they had accepted Christianity. What 
is more, the leaders of the Church were prepared to accede to 
this custom and simply to point out that the practice was an un¬ 
necessary one. (Romans 2:26) 

No one will now seriously dispute the fact that the early 
church of the New Testament came directly under the influence 
of the three major cultures to which it was exposed i.e. Hebrew, 
Greek and Roman. This middle Eastern influence has stayed 
with it and influenced it more than any other culture subsequent¬ 
ly encountered, simply because the influence of the early years 
became so fossilised as to be thought peculiarly Christian before 
they could be challenged by a world of Africa and Asia which 
was fundamentally different from the world of the Middle East. 
If the most significant cause of this fossilisation was the fact that 
the First Age of Theological and Philosophical excursus dawned 
upon the church at the very time when it had few other culture 
influences to consider, there must now be that willingness on the 
part of the church to consider such other influences as are in 
evidence whether in India, Ghana or the West Indies. 

THE CARIBBEAN CHURCH AND THE CULTURE ; 

What then is the role of the church in the Caribbean in 
respect to the value system? We have seen that Values and 
Culture are two sides of a coin. We have seen also that Religion 
and Culture are interrelated. We have seen the Christian Church 
from the very earliest times as an institution that not only tolerated 
the local culture, but actually accommodated it; for if the church 
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in Africa had not been prepared to accept polygamy at least 
until the culture had changed enough to make monogamy an 
acceptable way to African peoples, it would never have been 
able to make such in-roads into that continent. 

The Christian Church in the Caribbean has perhaps a more 
important role to play in influencing values than any other reli^on 
or cult in the region. This is so because it is the most widespread 
of all the religions and has been in touch in each era with practi¬ 
cally every facet of the life of the people. Furthermore, because 
of the number of years it has been in the area, and because of 
the absence and present unlikelihood of a truly indigenous 
Caribbean religion, it can assume the role of the ‘Reli^on of the 
Culture*. This of course, would necessitate certain changes in 
the attitudes, teachings and practices of the church. 

Let us examine briefly some of the areas of concern touch¬ 
ing upon some of the values of the region. Social change has 
often been ignored by the church, if not actively resisted. Yet 
in the Caribbean today people have learnt to accept the normality 
of change. It does not help the cause of progress when the 
Planning, Birth control. Divorce etc., until ten or fifteen years 
after these have become a way of life. It is noteworthy that when 
in 1958 the Anglican Church’s Bishops at Lambeth first seriously 
considered Birth Control, several West Indian Bishops strongly 
opposed this measure, spedfiically designed to serve the needs 
of the very people whom they were supposed to be representing. 
Again, when the issue of Sunday cricket (and Sunday sport 
generally) was alive four or five years ago, several lone voices 
were raised in judgement, but there was no concerted voice 
raised in church circles to condemn this or to suport it. Yet we 
are fully aware that in most West Indian territories this was per¬ 
haps the most controversial topic of the decade. I am not at all 
suggesting that the church should pronounce to condemn. Not 
at all; for in recognising that times have changed, the church must 
be prepared to see all happenings in the light of these changing 
fimRs- If for example we look more deeply at Sunday cricket, 
we need to consider three things : one is that there is a value in 
West Indian culture that says that cricket is the most important 
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game in the whole world! The second consideration is that 
Sunday has1)een more rigidly observed in the West Indies tHgn 
in most parts of the world. Lastly, with the growing cost of, 
labour and cricket, a day had to be found when neither the em¬ 
ployers nor the cricket organisers could lose financially. Sunday 
Cricket was therefore a logical conclusion. However these rival 
‘loyalties’ need not have presented a problem for the church, as 
West Indians are happy to fulfil their worship obligation first 
if required to do so, and then turn to cricket later in the day. 
The church’s role has to be seen in these times when every minute 
counts, as a middle way between social control and social change 
without over-emphasising the control at the expense of change. 

FAMILY AND THE CHURCH : 

The validation of new values by the church is not an easy 
task, since it will sometimes mean the invalidation of old values. 
If we take a look at family patterns in the Caribbean, we will 
find that ‘Christian’ marriage as a value is being seriously chal¬ 
lenged. Recent studies have indicated that there is an illegitimacy 
rate in Caribbean countries ranging from 4l% to 74%. Although 
we are aware that illegitimacy is not necessarily an indication of 
the percentage of un-married persons or families in our society, 
yet we have it on good authority that hardly any territory boasts 
of a ‘christian’-marriage family rating of above 35%. If it is 
true therefore that some 70% of the families of the Caribbean 
are living in Common-Law, a visiting relationship or some other 
form of loose union, we may safely infer that Christian Marriage 
is not the preferred pattern. Even if Edith Clarke is still right 
in her 1948 Jamaica finding that most unmarried women expect¬ 
ed to be married some day, this can only be taken as proof that 
the ‘ideal’ norm of the Caribbean is vastly different from the 
‘actual’ practice. The church must seriously ask itself why it is 
that a value that has been passed on religiously and conscientious¬ 
ly for over three hundred years by an institution that has had 
greater influence on Caribbean peoples than any other, has not 
been accepted by the people. It is certainly not that these 
peoples have rejected the church as an institution, for there is 
evidence that as many West Indians look to the church for 
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direction as ever in the past. The cause has to be seen in the 
society’s arriving at a way — a value that is suited to it, taking 
into account historical, economical, social and psychological 
factors that affected it. The fact of the matter is that many West 
Indians could not afford to marry no matter how much they 
wished. Therefore we have to consider whether we prefer the 
so-called instability of the family that exists at the moment, or 
the chaos that could ensue from immature and un-economical 
unions, if Christian marriage were accepted as real norm. It is 
worthwhile quoting fully from the advance report of the Con¬ 
sultation on the churches’ Responsibility to the Family in the 
Caribbean, held in Barbados in June 1971. Participants were 
from all territories and language groupings in the region and 
included experts (of W.I.) in several disciplines. It declares : 

“.We feel that there is still room for the development 

of a more positive ministry to people who live in non-legal 
unions. It has disturbed us, for example to note that the 
child of a non-legal imion still suffers legal and social dis¬ 
abilities and that in some cases, churches continue to dis¬ 
criminate against illegitimate children.it is clear that a 

large proportion of our people have not received the full 
ministry of the churches.” 

“Besides, the attitude of the churches to parents of 
illegitimate children, has been to reject their unions out of 
hand rather than recognise and strengthen what is good 
in them. We are therefore moved to challenge a great deal 
that has become associated with marriage in the Caribbean 
The church should be related to couples and families in 
non-legal unions before they wear some badge of church 
rectitude. Such a positive ministry will, we believe, lead to 
better human relations, a new understanding of marriage 
itself, and the opening of a large area of Caribbean life to 
the Gospel of Jesus. This area is now closed by our rejections 
out of hand of the most common pattern of relationships 
of our people. We recognise that continuing social, econo¬ 
mic and cultural deprivations are major reasons for instabi¬ 
lity of family life in the Caribbean today.” 
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VALUES AND MUSIC: 

It is sometimes erroneously believed that music by West 
Indi^, no less than others, to be suitable for church worship, 
must be imported from Europe or North America. Everyone 
knows that Caribbean peoples have learnt to sing many of their 
songs under the strain of slavery and indentured labour and 
later in revelry and celebrations marking the end of, these 
atrocities. The great depth of the ‘Spiritual’, the ‘Folk’ song 
and the merriment of the Calypso; the swaying rhythm of the 
Reggae have all been bom of West Indian Folk Culture, and are 
to be perferred to Mozart, Bach and Chopin by all full-blooded 
West Indians. Yet the church has been slow to recognise the 
musical gifts of sons of the soil. In its move to invalidate the 
value — that everything foreign is good, the church must learn 
to channel the rhythm of Sparrow though not necessarily his 
Theology and the poetic prowess of Edward Brathwaite and 
others into its Hymn Books. I expect that the paper on Liturgy 
will propose the composition of a Hymn Book by West Indian 
artists and Theologians which will replace the old over-worked 
A & M that is more a child of British culture than it is of 
Christianity, and which has outlived its usefulness. There is a 
depressing tendency in the Caribbean Church, when it needs 
revisions and innovations, to turn to the latest compositions of 
North America, or Britian without making an effort to carry 
out its own experimentation, even the modem revisions. The 
fact is, that West Indian cultural talent will not have achieved 
fulfilment until the church has taken it and sanctified it through 
usage and offered it as the creation of Caribbean man on the 
altar of the Caribbean to the God of the Caribbean Peoples 

LIBERATION AS A VALUE : 

The complete liberation of the human, person — body, soul, 
and spirit, is a comparatively new value in the Caribbean. 
Traditional theology tended to underestimate the ‘here-and- 
nowness’ of liberation. Since it is in the developing countries 
of the world that the concept is an everyday reality, it must 
therefore fall to the Theologians of these countries to develop 
a Theology of Liberation in keeping with the hopes and aspira¬ 
tions of peoples of the area. Michael McCormack in his excellent 
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Study paper on the role of the church in the new Caribbean 
entitled LIBERATION OR DEVELOPMENT, has pointed out 
the emptiness of the message of celebrated foreign reformers in 
respect of the Caribbean church. Yet sometimes when these 
men are prepared to listen to what the Caribbean and South East 
Asia and Africa are saying, they sometimes sound a note which 
could benefit the rest of ^e world as well as ourselves. Eric 
Jay, a foremost North American Theologian has this to say in 
the same connection : 

“Christians in the older nations of the North-West, who 
have no history of enslavement or whose memory of oppres¬ 
sion has grown dim, need to listen carefully to what is being 
said by some of their fellow Christians in Asia, Africa, 
Latin America. They are affirming with all the fervour of 
those who have discovered a Gospel with real meaning, that 
wherever in the world today men claim the right to be 
treated as adults, wherever they rebel against institutions 
which degrade them, wherever they resist attitudes of 
paternalism, wherever they seek to exercise responsibility 
for their own history, in those places, whatever other voices 
may be raised, God is saying, ‘Let my people go!’ 

A Theology of Liberation must take cognizance of the fact 
that in order to free people, they must be reached at the level 
they are at. This can only be done by persons and institutions 
that are in touch with them at that level. Such persons must 
know how to speak the language, tell and appreciate the jokes, 
eat the foods and dress and drink in the ways the people do. In 
short, validation will be through identity. 

VALUES OR STEREOTYPY : 

Stereotypy has perhaps done more harm to West Indians 
and other non-European peoples of the world than anything 
else. For example, it has been said that the Amerindian cannot 
hold his liquor, the Black man is lazy, and the East Indian is 
dirty. These are not values, but stereotypes originating first 
from the practice of the European of pre-judging everyone else 
without taking the trouble to get to know him. Stereotypy is a 
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cultural tool that posits that the other person is different and 
therefore inferior. The irony of it is that the Amerindian, 
Indian and African began to think of himself as others had 
thought of him. 

The incisions made by stereotypy are still with us, and the 
church needs to play a leading role in giving man in the Carib¬ 
bean for the first time a high evaluation of himself. It will not 
be enough to invalidate the stereotype in some negative way. 
Something positive must be put in its place, as people are taught 
to accept themselves as persons for whom Christ died. The 
‘Black Church’ of America tried to reverse this process by hold¬ 
ing sessions when the congregation would be invited to join in 
chanting repeatedly; I AM SOMEBODY! I AM SOMEBODY! 

If the process of stereotypy is not reversed, it could have un¬ 
desirable side effects that could harm the entire society. For 
example, if a Black man or an Indian feels that he is thought 
to be la^ no matter how hard he tries, he will develop an aversion 
to work that will make it difficult for him to seek work until 
absolutely unavoidable. Even then, he will do his best to gel 
away with as little as possible. There is little doubt therefore, 
that improper treatment of workers in the past has had something 
to do with mode and quality of production in the present. If the 
church is to try to erase that memory and inculcate favourable 
attitudes to work, she will have to insist on good conditions for 
workers, which includes stating clearly the fact that employer 
and worker share a common humanity. 

CONCLUSION : 

It would be impossible in a paper of this kind to examine 
each West Indian value and show the church’s validating and 
invalidating role. However, enough has been said to suggest that 
the church must take another look at its Theology in the light 
of what we now know of the world’s cultures, and assist other 
agencies in framing and giving credence to a legitimate culture 
oriented value system in the Caribbean. This could mean a new 
search of the scriptures to find out what was of Christ and pecu¬ 
liarly Christian and binding on Christians, and what, out of the 
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traditional belief system was simply of a foreign culture and not 
binding. 
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and for this, O Lord, 

men with weak necks are accorded 

deadly triangular calm 

But for me my dances 

my bad nigger dances 

the breaking-the-yoke dance 

the jailbreak dance 

the it-is-beautiful-and-good-and-Iawful-to-be-a-Negro 
for me my dances and may the sun bounce on the 
racquet of my hands 

no, the unequal sun is no longer sufficient 
let me address the wind.1 


I Aime Cesaire — Return to My Native Land, 

(Penfiuin, England, 1969). Pgs. 90, 91 . 
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Liturgy & Culture in the Caribbean 
What Is To Be Done ? 

“I was the only one in my village who belonged to the 
Church of England. My mother, who was brought up in this 
Church, had recently started to attend the Church of the 
Nazarene because she felt its services were more like a part of 
her life, more emotional, more exciting, more tragic and more 
happy: something like that holy day when ‘them twelve men 
gathered up in that room upstairs, and talked in twelve different 
complete languages and dialect, Christ, like nobodys business!’ 
There she could stand up in her large congregation, and open 
her heart to God, and to them, and tell the whole world that 
yesterday, God stepped in and Satan stepped out. Amen! and 
she was brought through, pretty and clean. There she could 
testify how God helped her when she didn’t know where the hell 
she could get six cents from to buy flour and lard and oil to 
make bakes for her children. There she could clap her hands 
and stamp her feet till the floor boards creaked with emotion, 
and jump up in the air and praise God and for all that feel God 
was listening. But in the Church of England she was regimented 
to sit-and-stand exercise of dull, religious drilling. And she 
always complained to Lavignia that she did not understand one 
word of what the parson was talking about. He used words 
that simple, common people could not understand. And never, 
never ‘have I seen anybody stand up in the Church of England, 
and say. Amen, Hallelulia to God’. It was such a strange 
Church to her”. 

This passage taken from Austin Claifce's Easter Carol, tells 
the story of the crisis in Theology and Worship in the Caribbean. 
It also helps one to understand the nature of this crisis. There¬ 
fore this paper will attempt to do two things. First to examine 
the problem and suggest reasons for them. This will be the 
negative aspect of the paper; but it will also adopt a positive 
instance and indicate where some tentative solutions could be 
found to solve the problem. 

The observation and response made by the mother in the 
short story, Easter Caw^, suggest to us that the Church in the 
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Caribbean has lost touch with its membership. It is therefore 
a foreign institution to many Caribbean societies. And this does 
not seem to be the speculation of an avant-garde novelist and 
writer, but the feeling is evident throughout the Caribbean. This 
is authenticated by a recent Editorial of the Jamaican Church¬ 
man. It presents the following questions 

“Some questions are constantly being asked. Are the 
Church Services of today relevant? Do they meet the spiritual 
and emotional needs of our people? Is their language, the 
language spoken and understood by our people today ? Do the 
hymns and music reflect the life and experience of the average 
West Indian or Jamaican ?”. Perhaps this was always the feeling 
and quest of those who were converted to Christianity and above 
all to Anglicanism. 

The European missionaries never really made any attempt 
to indigenize the Theology of the Church, even more so, its 
liturgical life. Hence Christianity has remained for many the 
‘national religion of the conqueror’. As a result, Anglican 
Churches in the Caribbean felt impelled to worship in exactly 
the same way as their English counterparts. Thus the Eucharist, 
the most basic activity of the Christian Family was celebrated 
either according to the 1549 or the 1662 Prayer book rites. And 
when the opportunity presented itself for liturgical revision, 
there wasn’t any attempt to re-orient our liturgical life and 
expression in some way approximating what is enunciated in 
Easter Carol. Rather, the Church readopted the 1549 rites and 
the stiff formality of English sixteenth century worship. Thus 
the Jamaican Churchman states : 

“There can be no doubt that many people, young and old 
alike, are unhappy with the formality and order of set services, 
and we can sympathise with them. Yet as Ps. 68 : 24—26 shows, 
and as Paul himself protested in 1 Corinthians 14, there is a 
place for pageantry and dramatic presentation of the mighty 
works of God, as well as a place for order and decency in 
worship. Perhaps, in the Anglican Church we have too long 
eschewed lively participation in worship as indecent and 
unbecoming, even while we sing Psalms that exhort to “clap your 
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hands together”, “O ye people”, or listen to Isaiah’s, “break forth 
into joy, sing together, ye waste places of Jerusalem”. 

The crux of the matter is that the peoples of the Caribbean 
with the advent of self-government and independence have 
become more sensitive to their cultural heritage. People have 
eschewed their attitude of self-contempt so characte^stic of 
Creole society. The ‘mimic men’ mentality described by the 
Caribbean and Trinidadian Novelist, Vidia Naipaul, in his book 
of the same name has begun to recede into the pdst. 

This new awareness really began in the 1900s in the French 
Caribbean Islands after the occupation of Haiti by the United 
States in 1902 under the pretext of Monroe Doctrine and the 
Roosevelt corollary. However, Aime Cesaire, the Martiniquian 
poet and politician, heightened the awareness by his development 
of the concept of negritude (He, not Leopold Senghor of Africa 
is the originator of such a concept). On the other hand, Marcus 
Garvey in the British Islands was responsible in helping the Afro- 
Caribbean to see Africa in a new light, not the dirty, savage 
and dark continent. Aime Claire articulates the new pride. 

“Cette terre qu’il montrait et qu’aidaient a reconnaitre ses 
amis oui c’ e’tait aussi ma terre c’ e’tait noire terre que j’avais 
pu craindre a tort de voir s’obscurir”. 

The Haitian poet Leon Laleau enunciates the feeling even 
more forcibly in these words. 

“This obsessed Heart, which does not correspond 

To my language and my clothing 

And upon which bite like a clamp 

Borrowed emotions and customs 

From Europe — do you feel the suffering 

And the despair, equal to none other 

Of taming, with words from France. 

This heart which came to me from Sengal ?” 

Marcus Garvey chides black ministers and teachers for not 
teaching the people to appreciate their cultural heritage. 
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But these writers were only pioneers. There was a further 
level of awarene^ with the Independenc of India and some of 
the African States. The pioneer work of Garvey and Cesaire 
began to take root. For example, the descendants of the East 
Indian indentured labourers, who more or less, had retained 
some basic aspects of their culture inspite of acculturation, began 
to appreciate things Indian even more, especially in places like 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Guyana. This heightened awareness 
was fostered by the Sanatan Dharma, or the religio — political 
organisation the Maha Sabha. It may be noted that there were 
few attempts to actually return to India (some Africans in 
Jamaica were motivated to go back to Africa.) There was how¬ 
ever, a resurgence of Hinduism and Islam. Indians were recon¬ 
verted to these religions. But there arose a third level of develop¬ 
ment and this occurred at the Independence of the territories, 
and here Trinidad and Tobago is used as the model. Hence 
people became conscious of their Trinidadian and Tobagonian 
as well as their African, Indian, Chinese, Syrian etc. heritage. 
This new feeling is articulated by Dr. Eric Williams, the Prime 
Minister of Trinidad and Tobago. He states : 

“There can be no Mother India for those whose ancestors 
came from India .... no Mother Africa for those of African 
origin .... there can be no Mother England and no dual loyali- 
ties .... there can be no Mother China even if one could agree 
as to which China is the mother, , and there can be no Mother 
Syria or no Mother Lebanon. A nation, like an individual can 
have only one Mother. The only Mother we recognise is Mother 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Mother cannot discriminate between 
her children”. 

This challenge and hope of Dr. Eric Williams, although not 
fully realsed, have struck a responsive chord. Hence Dr. J.D. 
Elder was able to observe the following development. 

“The rural villagers have demonstrated this conscious overt 
mixture of cultures even more than the urban inhabitants. The 
culture mixing and cross-fertilization came out dramatically in 
the organisation of dance, choral groups and dramatics put on 
stage by villages for the 1971 Best Village Trophy competition. 
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The blending of cultural materials contributed by villagers 
from different ethnic derivations to create exciting items of song 
and dance were sufficient and verifiable evidence of progress 
towards a cultural configuration that must consequently become 
national in scope”. Dr. Elder has indicated two significant 
phenomena. First, that in Trinidad and Tobago there is a dynamic 
cultural movement and a heightened awareness of the cultural 
heritage of Trinidad and Tobago. Secondly, there is evidence of 
culture-mixing and cross-fertilization in this pluralistic society. 

This paper has examined so far some of the dynamics of 
cultural sensitivity in the Caribbean and more particularly in 
Trinidad and Tobago, because one feels that any attempt of 
liturgical renewal must take seriously this movement. Here-in lies 
the problem and dilemma of the Anglican Church : It has kept 
itself isolated from the movement. It has not made use of some 
of the results of the research and scholarship undertaken at the 
community and University levels. Frankly, the Anglican Church, 
in spite of large numbers of indigenous priests and an indigenous 
Bishop, continues to live in a cultural ghetto. So often our Church 
Leaders proclaim rather smugly that the Anglican Church has a 
proud heritage and tradition. It is part of historical Christianity 
and so its roots must be in the past. All well and good, but what 
do Anglicans really mean by a proud heritage and a historical 
tradition and root ? Brian Wicker in Culture and Liturgy 
suggested that it really meant a series of events in the past and 
not that the Christian here and now is the bearer of salvation- 
history in his own person and society. Moreover the tradition so 
often mooted is something external and not personally experi¬ 
enced. 


“Experience can never consist of the bare reception of 
undifferentiated data from the outside (as the classical episte- 
mologist tended to think). It is inescapably given direction and 
colour and meaning by the very process of being assimilated 
through the network of human achievements and values which 
stand between me, the isolated individual, and the world around 
him. Thus, falling in love is a different kind of experience for a 
West European, with the whole romance tradition, behind him 
(however diluted or debased it may be) from what it is for a 
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Hindu or an Aztec”. What Wicker is demanding here is that 
the Church take seriously and responsibly the cultural milieu 
and environment in. which it finds itself, thereby recognising the 
cultural and social experiences of that milieu. This is the 
challenge and advice that the Church in the Caribbean must 
accept. Wicker’s further observation is relevant at this time. 
“To dissociate a person from the pattern provided for him by 
bis own native culture is not only unnecessary but is liable to 
destroy his personal integrity, the moral centre which is the 
foundation of his capacity to teach others”. This lesson must 
be learnt by the leaders of the Anglican Church. 

What therefore must be done? The answer is that the 
Church in the Caribbean needs a radically new theology of 
worship — a liturgical revolution, a turning upside down of 
worship. This does not mean changing a few things here or 
there, perhaps using a few folk hymns on special occasions, a 
steel band etc. What I am suggesting is that the whole theology 
of worship in relation to the culture must be re-examined and 
therefore redefined in a radical way. 

To do this, one has to ask some rather basic and pertinent 
questions. What is worship in the West Indies all about or more 
particularly what does the Eucharist mean to the people of the 
Caribbean? To ask these questions may appear strange-to the 
orthodox, but they are fundamental and basic ones, if one 
hopes to arrive at a relevant liturgy. 

Life in the Caribbean is one of song and dance 
— celebration. One does not mean here by this observation 
the unfortunate tourist image of the lazy, guitar playing, 
calypso-singing, limbo-dancing island boy, but what it does 
mean is that in spite of poverty and the scars of our colonial 
past, the people of the Caribbean have an ability to celebrate 
to laugh, to sing, to dance and to enjoy themselves with 
minimum preparation. There is a certain joy of life, which one 
doesn’t find in a more sophisticated society. Perhaps the very 
natural environment affect and influence the islander, the 
rolling seas, the warm sunshine, the waving coconut trees, the 
sugar cane stalks, the cacao plants, the stately immortelle giant 
trees and slender waving poui trees, all contribute to this dance 
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of life. Basil Smith one of the Caribbean poets expresses this 
truth in his poem Tom Tom. He writes. 

“Give me Tom — Tom abeng, abeng, abeng! 

Carve my features in the likeness of a bronze Yoruba 
mask! 

Give me personality the rhythm of the drum and 
make my blood boil to the temperature of the 
Sahara! 

Teach me to dance 

The way my grandmother has forgotten and don’t 
hide the face of Shango from me 
Then and only then shall I be a man”. 

There are two very significant things to note in this poem. 
First, Shango is a Yoruba God and devotees to the cult are 
found in many Islands and Latin-America, e.g. Trinidad and 
Tobago. Through the medium of the dance one finds Shango. 
Secondly, one finds oneself through dance — dancing here is 
prayer. This poem is authentic West Indian Theology and it 
parallels what Dr. J. C. Me Lelland suggests in his book 
Crown and Crocodile. He says, “man’s song and dance are 
self-expression but they are also done for others, for the other. 
It is before God that the dance comes into its own, for it claims 
to imitate God’s own way of creation”. 

Unfortunately, as he pointed out, Christian theology 
neglected this fundamental truth and perhaps the only theologian 
of our time to understand and to take seriously this truth is Karl 
Barth. “The true motion of God, is the motion of God the 
dancer”. But it is also remarkable that, the Asian and African 
religions have always looked upon deities as divine dancers. For 
example, Osain, a deity in the Shango cult is asked to participate 
in the dancing : This is the way, he will communicate to the 
devotees. This is a typical dance — song prayer. 

“Shakpana come and sing, I have some work 
It is spirit work (spirit to take out of a person) 

Osain is now in our presence 

To dance and take part in our ceremony 

He promise to remain with his brother 

Help him in everything which is done in the ceremony”. 
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So, too, in the Hindu Tradition, Krishna and Siva are great 
dancers. This is a significant concept, but is unfortunately 
neglected in orthodox Christian circles. It may be noted that the 
Afro-Christian cults make full use of them e.g. the shouters and 
Pocomania sects, in Trinidad and Tobago and Jamaica respective¬ 
ly. Perhaps, one way that the Church attempts to accommodate 
this significant idea of God the divine dancer and singer is through 
the processions which occur frequently in the Caribbean. One 
finds. Litany processions on Sunday Morning, and many churches 
will have processions at Solemn or Choral Evening Song. Yet 
no one was able to relate this feature as Sidney Carter did in his 
well known hymn : The Lord of the Dance. 

This understanding and emphasis of God the Lord of the 
Dance, God the Singer is a major contribution that the Church in 
the Caribbean could make to the Theology of Christian Worship. 
Hence worshippers in the Caribbean Churches will emphasize and 
express in their Liturgies that God is dancer and divine singer, a 
God of movement and motion not to the static unmoved mover of 
Aristotle which the “Death of God” Theologians felt impelled to 
get rid off in their new Theologies. Hence images depicting the 
rolling seas, the waving sugar stalks or palm and coconut trees 
could be applied to God’s activity. 

If this is understood, then worship in the Caribbean may 
become meaningful. It would be seen as a celebration of life of 
the people, their toil and their joy, but at the same time the power 
of God and grace in the world. But this development will demand 
that less emphasis will be placed on the physical passion, so 
common in Caribbean Churches and more will be placed on the 
“aliveness” of God in the world, the Resurrection. According to 
Myron D. Bloy Jr., “if worship is to be radically reconstructed, 
Liturgists and Churchmen must take seriously the challenge to 
recover the vital sense of being brought more deeply into life 
when we gather in Jesus’ name and liturgies must lay renewed 
emphases on the risen Lord and the sacramental character of the 
people of God”. 

Bloy describes the experience of the Dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in Boston, the scene of a Freedom Rally. The Dean, 
and his Cathedral, confronted with the Black Church in America! 
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commented in his sermon : “Last Thursday night some of you 
attended a Freedom Rally in this Church. Two bus loads of negro 
High School children from Williamstown, North Carolina partici¬ 
pated in the rally. They sat in folding chairs in the chancel, they 
prayed, they sang, they clapped hands. At one point they marched 
up and down the aisle in a rhythm unlike anything in the hy mnal , 
Nothing remotely like it, I am perfectly certain, has ever happen¬ 
ed here before”. 

This is the type of experience the women in Austin Clarke's 
Easter Carol got in her Nazarene Church and she could not get in 
the Anglican Church, hence its strangeness, and lack of freedom 
and spontaneity. It is easy to point out that this sense of joy and 
freedom could be euphoric in the sense that it can be a defence 
mechanism against the realities and struggles of life. But this is 
not necessary so, for the Freedom Rally as Bloy puts it “along 
with many others have been acts of worship. Indeed, worship for 
these children is a pragmatic necessity. They need to celebrate the 
power of grace which they have experienced in their struggle for 
racial justice, and to renew their vision of the day of triumph, and 
their courage to stand in that power in the days to come”. 

So too, the woman in Austin Clarke’s story did not neglect 
the duties of her motherhood and faced squarely the struggles of 
her daily life. Bloy again suggested that the freedom movement is 
sustained by the participants’ constant return to their source of 
life. Hence worship must constantly recover the power to point 
outward. It cannot do so, if it is alien to the life style of the people 
and worshippers. 

The Eucharist must now become a festival meal and here 
one turns to the insights of the Early Church. We can look at 
the transcendance of God in a new way. Oscar Cullman could 
provide us with the guidelines. He points out that, the Eucharis¬ 
tic meal of the first Christians was in origin an ordinary meal. 
The formula "to break bread” usually meant “to take a meal”. 
With the bread one ate and drank whatever one wanted, because 
the nature of the food had not as yet any particular importance. 
The idea of establishing a relation between this meal and the 
words of Jesus over the bread and wine is completely absent. 
Cullman bases his argument on the supposition that the meal 
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was a typical post-resurrection meal which provided an opport¬ 
unity for the meeting and revelation of the Risen Lord. 

“When they assembled to break bread they knew that the 
Risen Lord would reveal his presence in a manner less visible but 
no less real than previously”. 

For Cullman, there is yet no connection between this meal 
and the Last Supper or the elements but rather “Christ comes to 
eat with the community of believers and his presence is understood 
to be real as possible”. This anticipation of the coming of Christ, 
provided opportunities of joy, fellowship and happiness. The fact 
of his being alive was an occasion for celebration and festivity. 
Thus the meal was a festival meal. 

Cullman argues that this festivity provided St. Paul with 
occasion to reinterpret the Eucharist. According to Paul, the 
Corinthian Church had become riotous and all sense of reverence 
had gone (I Cor. 11-21). The so-called joyful spirit had de¬ 
generated into excess. Thus St. Paul indicated to participants at 
the meal that Christ is not only the Risen One, but also the 
Crucified. And he took the opportunity to recall the connection 
of the Lord’s supper with the meal that preceded the crucifixion 
and the latter gave meaning to the former. Some of these points 
that Cullman make are indeed debatable. For example, that the 
Early Christians made no connection between the ‘breaking of 
bread’ and the Last Supper is hardly likely. This means that the 
Passion connection would also be invalidated. However, one would 
agree that the burden of the Apostolic preaching was “that God 
raised Him up” (Jesus) as the Early Speeches in the Acts 
indicate. 

Further, the other rite, baptism, was also understood in both 
ways. It was a mystical death and resurrection of the baptized 
ones. Hence one may conclude that Paul was speaking for the 
Churches’ understanding of the Eucharist when he saw it as pro¬ 
claiming the Lord’s death as well as sharing in the Lord’s Risen 
Life. But this criticism does not invalidate Cullman’s thesis that 
the Eucharist was a joyful experience of the faithful as the Lord 
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was present in a real way although invisible. It may be noted 
that understanding that sacrifice means only death has been re¬ 
sponsible for some of the major problems in Eucharistic Theo¬ 
logy and heightened the unfortunate controversies that arose at 
the Reformation. 

For the Caribbean Church this insight is most helpful. The 
Eucharistic action seen as a meal must reflect a Caribbean meal, 
not a Mediterranean one. If Trinidad and Tobago or Guyana 
are used as models, the most appropriate element is the Roti 
(a round pan-cake like bread). It has become the meal used 
on special occasions by all ethnic groups e.g.. Wedding Festivities 
etc. Wafer-bread becomes inappropriate for the special festival 
meal of the Eucharist. 

The other element may be a local wine made by one of our 
local fruits. They have become very popular at Village gather¬ 
ings and at the Christmas and Easter Seasons. 

Needless to say, the joyful expression of this meal must cater 
for movement, dancing, clapping etc. For if we believe God 
is the Lord of Dance, we must express this belief; it is an act of 
prayer to dance. 

Mention has been made that there is a tradition of dance in 
the Hindu and African cults in Trinidad and Tobago, but our 
people must be taught that there is such a similar tradition in 
Judeo-Christianity. In 2 Sam. 6—16, there is a description of 
David “leaping and dancing before the Lord” as a mark of joy 
and celebration. But, as McLelland remarked, we tend to imitate 
Michael’s scorn rather than David’s joy and celebration. So, too, 
the greatest of Israel’s Festivals was Tabernacle and it was high¬ 
lighted with a glorious and joyful procession, perhaps not the 
orderly, stately, Anglican procession, but with joy and happiness 
nevertheless, celebrating the fact that God, the Lord of the dance, 
will lead the righteous of the World to come. 

Hippolytus, the author of the document, the Apostolic 
Tradition, saw the “Word serving as holy leader of the Dance”. 
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This idea seems to have been developed in Christian circles and 
so the whole notion of grace constitutes an authentic dance. 

Hence, Christians in the Caribbean, if they express them¬ 
selves in worship in art form of dance, will not be deviating from 
Christian tradition, but will be recovering what was unfortunately 
lost to the piety of Western Christianity, May be one will discover 
moments of revelation and truth, through this art form. A 
Trinidadian — Professor Lorice Elliott at Me Gill University 
recently wrote a play which was strange to many Montrealers 
and unfortunately the dramatic critics did not understand the 
intention of the dramatist. He did not use any dialogue but 
instead conveyed the ideas and images through action and dance, 
the only speaking done was through a narrator. He was able to 
convey his theme to his black audience, not necessarily to his 
white. The theme was the struggles and problems that the black 
migrant as well as the black native faces in a white country. In 
other words, authentic communication was achieved through this 
art form. 

Music and song must therefore reflect the mood of the 
Caribbean. Presently, Anglican chants, Merbeeke, Missa de 
Angelis, etc., are no longer expressive of Caribbean emotions. 
There have been attempts in Trinidad and Tobago, and there are 
at least two local masses written, one by the Director of the 
Trinidad and Tobago Police Band, Superintendent Anthony 
Prospect and the other by a young teacher Patrick Ali. This 
seems to be a step in the right direction and Ali’s Pam Pam 
calypso Mass is being used in local parishes, with small choirs 
especially as it is less complicated. Unless the Caribbean set 
about preparing its own hymn book, this type of renewal will 
be limited. 

Furthermore, use should be made of the steel bands. Many 
churches could disperse with their ‘creaky organs’ or even save 
on their costly and expensive pipe organs. There are two main 
reasons for making use of the steel band. First, it will help 
to reflect the mood one will try to achieve. Second, the majority 
of the steel bandsmen come from depressed areas and more or 
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less feel alienated from the Anglican Church. Hence, accepting 
the music of these young musicians will help the Church in its 
ministry of reconciliation. 

One of the major problems that Liturgical reconstruction 
will have to deal with is the basic problems of Language. 
“Language is a West Indian dilemma as fundamental as formal 
education”. 

This passage defines the magnitude of the task. Basically 
there are two languages spoken In the British-speaking Carib¬ 
bean. The official language is of course English but many of the 
islands have their dialects which are really the lingua franca of 
the majority of the populations. It is generally defined as creole 
or patois by anthropologist. But to understand language in these 
islands one has to examine the historical and sociological pro¬ 
cesses that brought about these problems. English was the 
language spoken by the Colonizer, and Creole was the lingua 
franca of the slave. He used it among his group to communicate, 
as well as a defence mechanism against his masters. It therefore 
had a prestigious status, it was one of the means the slave used 
to make fun of the master and also to organise his rebellions. 
The Haitian Revolution was plotted in this way. However, after 
emancipation, Creole lost its status. It was now connected with 
the old days of slavery and so it was rejected by the free coloured 
class and the new black middle class. But the lower class con¬ 
tinued to use it. And so a value system was attached to the use 
of creole. The cultured middle class oriented members of the 
Caribbean will never be heard using creole, while the uncultured 
and peasant use it. In fact, they feel less inhibited using this than 
standard English. 

A further complication with the use of creole is that even 
the peasant population who find it most useful are ambivalent to 
it. St. Lucia is a case in point. Law courts in that island pro¬ 
vide creole-interpreters to help creole-speaking, rural St. Lucians 
with assistance to understand the court procee ding Unfortunate¬ 
ly, many of these peasants are offended and do not make use of 
the interpreter and so do not get the best results of justice. 
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Some years ago the Church and the Radio station were 
criticized by all strata of society for making use of creole. Thus 
all formal occasions at every level of society must either use 
English or French to a lesser extent in St, Lucia. The interesting 
story is told that at one wedding reception a Master of Cere¬ 
monies,-chosen for his ability to speak English with the greatest 
facility in the midst of the proceeding was so caught up with the 
whole affair proceeded to speak patob or creole. Thus he told 
his horrified audience that he was going to speak ‘langue mama 
mwen’ ‘language of my mother*. 

The point is that creole patois by all classes is used to con¬ 
vey emotive experience, to hand down local customs, for proverbs 
and wise sayings on intimate occasions and even in religious cere¬ 
monies. The question that the church must examine is wheAer 
it could be used for Worship, especially in a place like Trinidad 
and Tobago, where there is a greater democraticization of the 
creole. It may be noted that in Trinidad and Tobago the people 
of all strata of the society make use of creole quite publicly with¬ 
out fear of criticism. Dr. Eric Williams is a case in point. Further 
there is a process of innovations. For example, the Prime Minister 
in order to define the end of the colonial era described the 
phenomena in the rather descriptive way ‘Massa day done’; in 
other words the end of the colonial master (massa) rule. In 
Trinidad and Tobago everyone calls a thermos flask an icy-hot 
(it can store hot and cold fluids). 

The Jamaicans have been introduced to new words through 
the Rastafarian movement. For example in order to describe the 
struggles of the poor and the difficulties they face, the word ‘down- 
press* is used. Free love or a promiscuous person is said to be 
‘pussycratic*. To describe one’s sexual urges the word ‘ital* is 
used. It is also used to relate human nature, with animals, 
flowers and the earth. Apart from these new innovations the 
Rastafarians deliberately use the nominative for the accusative 
and objective. The example is their well known hymn. 

“O let the power fall on I, O Lord, let the power fall on I”, 
Of course Jamaicans are noted for using “Him” as the subject 
of their sentences. “Him thief a bread”. 
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The question that will face the Qiurch is, whether standard 
English is going to become obsolete or perhaps more accurately a 
type of formal and second language. How far could the church go 
• in adopting some of these new innovations in its Liturgy? It may 
be noted that many parish churches sing the most beautiful Rasta¬ 
farian hymn. “O let the power fall on I, O Lord”. Because most 
West Indians say, ‘halloweda be thy name’; there is an actual 
version of the Lord’s prayer ‘halloweda be thy name’ — produc¬ 
ed by the late Edric Connor. This brings us to another problem; 
we are still in the oral-tactile tradition. People still listen to 
sound rather than words. For many years, many school children 
and adults have said “Punching Pilate”. These therefore are 
some of the problems which will have to be faced in Liturgical 
renewal in the Caribbean. 

One must now consider some of the concepts and images 
found in our liturgy. What are the truths they convey ? Are they 
still adequate? For example, the concept of salvation in the 
Caribbean Islands as the result of Colonialism and the slave and 
indentured labour, was defined by our missionaries in purely 
spiritual terms. Hence it was seen in quantitative terms. Neither 
was it related to political or social oppression. Quantitative, be¬ 
cause missionaries were interested in how many ‘pagan souls 
were saved’. As Gustavio Gutierrez pointed out: “This concept 
of salvation has two well defined characteristics. It is a cure for 
sin in this life, and this cure is in virtue of a salvation beyond this 
life. What is important therefore is to know how a man outside 
the normal pale of grace which resides in the institutional church 
can attain salvation”. 

What Gutierrez suggests is qualitative, and this is defined by 
the fact that human existence is nothing but a yes or no to God. 
Men already partly accept communion with God, although they 
do not explicitly confess Christ as their Lord in so far as they are 
moved by grace to love selflessly. In turn, they reject union with 
God in so far as they turn away from the building up of this world, 
and do not open themselves to others, and culpably withdraw into 
themselves. 

Thus for Gutierrez, salvation means looking at the world as 
an area of God’s love and those who respond to this dynamic 
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love, work creatively to build up his world. This means creation 
and salvation (both) must be seen together. In fact it is part of 
the salvific act. Creation, therefore, is God’s initial act in history 
and history tells of Human struggle and God’s salvific action in it' 
through Jesus Christ. Hence, we are to see salvation as a part 
of liberation from poverty, oppression and other dehumanizing 
qualities of life. It is therefore to be understood in political and 
sociological terms. God saved Israel by a historical and political 
event. The sociological dimension of the Exodus was that Israel 
was under political oppression. The liberating act is a political 
one. God wanted to create a nation — spiritual and political, so 
the priest and the leader were necessary. Moses and Aaron had 
their part to play in the process of liberation. Further, in order 
that Israel become a ‘covenanted people’ they had to leam to 
relate to each other; they had to become a just society. Note, 
God’s covenant was given but they had to respond to it Hence, 
the task of the eight century prophets was to recall Israel to its 
covenanted responsibility of being a just society. Amos 5 :24 
expresses this significant truth. “But let justice roll down like 
waters and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream’’. This 
brings us to another image, which appears to be inadequate, to 
express God’s salvific love, and charity. This image for the new 
Caribbean man means patronage from the ‘massa’. It means 
hand outs. Also, is the idea that the poor must always be with 
us and there is no way out of grinding poverty. 

The new mood in the Caribbean is against this theology. 
Dr. Phillip Potter, General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, and a West Indian, expressed the new direction of 
Caribbean and Latin American theology at the Toronto Confer¬ 
ence on theology, when he indicated that God’s salvific love 
meant justice. For this concept of love is basic to the biblical 
tradition. For example, to despise one’s neighbour is to exploit 
the humble and the poor, and so too, delay in payment of wages, 
to offend God (Prov. 14 : 21). Also, in the books of Deutero¬ 
nomy and Exodus this great concern for justice is enunciated. 

“You shall not oppress a hired servant who is poor and 
needy whether he is one of your brethren or one of the sojourners 
who are in your land within your towns’’. 
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A man who sneers at the poor insults his maker (Proverbs 
17:5). 

This paper attempted to suggest some basic guidelines in 
the liturgical revolution, that one feels is needed at this time in 
the Caribbean. Perhaps, the church in Trinidad and Tobago 
should pioneer such a revolution, for it provides a rich opport uni ty 
with its many ethnic groups, and is perhaps a microcosm of the 
Caribbean. However, in any revolution there must be constant 
analysis. For if it is allowed to fossili 2 e. Today’s revolutionary 
process becomes reactionary and static. Hence the liturgical 
revolution must be open-ended and there must be constant re¬ 
flections on what is taking place in society. For Liturgy, if it is 
to be relevant and meaningful, must be related to the society 
and cultural milieu. 


Rev. Fr. KnoUjr Clarke, Lie. Theol., B.Tb., a parish priest of the 
Anglican Church in Trinidad, is currently engaged in graduate 
studies at Me Gill's University, Canada. 
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RESPONSE 

I have struggled long and hard to capture and pin down my 
reactions to the article “Liturgy and Culture in the Caribbean”. 
My first intuition is that deep and authentic worship arises only 
from people who are undergoing a profound and harrowing 
experience, and who give out an intense, genuine, creative ex¬ 
pression to it. Only one section of our society is undergoing 
such an experience of anguish at the moment and producing any 
creative and original liturgy e.g. the funerals of Black Power 
heroes executed by the oppressive establishment. To experience 
such a liturgy is to experience the expression of profound 
response to the mystery of reality — of hope in the face of evil. 

And here it is that I find it difficulty to pin down my intui¬ 
tion. But I have the impression that Fr. Clarke, faced with a 
personal dilemma viz. the powerlessness of the forms of worship 
in the institutional churches of which he is a pastor, has not 
really confronted the real problem viz. that the only people 
capable of creating genuine worship in the Caribbean at the 
moment, are definitely outside the ambit of the institutional 
churches. Faced then with the problem of the irrelevance of 
institutional worship, he seems to locate the problem at the level 
of form or medium of expression and not at the level of spirit¬ 
ual experience which is the real source of relevant liturgy. In- 
digenizing the forms of worship is never going to make us “arrive 
at a relevant liturgy”. A relevant liturgy is the creative express¬ 
ion of persons who are relevant in the sense of being “revelant” 
i.e. seeing the truth in depth and in spirit. The crisis of litur^ 
facing the institutional churches, is not so much that they have 
remained isolated from “the movement towards cultural sensi¬ 
tivity”, but rather, that the kingdom of spiritual experience has 
been taken away from them, so that they are no longer “revelant” 
— they have no truth to REVEAL. 

To worship at its fundamental level is to undergo a spiritual 
or mystical experience. This then leads to a number of urges 
and desires expressed in a variety of forms. Raimundo Pannikar 
in his work “Worship and the Secular Man,, lists the following 
forms that worship can take; “sacrifice, prayer, adoration, rever- 
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ence, devotion, invocation, aspiration, homage, supplication, 
rogation, intercession, petition, oblation, libation, thanksgiving, 
praise, impetration, celebration, meditation, surrender, contem¬ 
plation, love etc. But he makes the following observations: 
“However, even the most cursory review of all these forms show 
that they all present the same basic structure; an act of the per¬ 
son by which he or she enters into contact with something or 
somebody that is transcendent and superior in order either to 
give or receive something material or spiritual”. He sums up 
by saying; “an act of worship is the symbolic expression arising 
from a particular belief”. A revival of genuine worship, as I 
see it, arises from a profound spiritual movement, it is not arrived 
at by renewing the forms. 

Why I have said that it has been difficult to pin down my 
reaction, is because I know Mr. Clarke agrees with the last state¬ 
ment, and this comes across in little sections throughout his 
article, but the focus of the article I felt has been wrongly placed. 
Instead of focussing his article on coming to grips with the insights 
gleaned from the passage in Austin Qarke’s “Easter Carol”, or 
the questions raised in the Editorial of the Jamaican Churchman 
— important and illuminating as these are — he would have come 
closer to confronting the essence of the crisis, had he focussed on 
the insights gained from the experience of the Dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in Boston at the Freedom Rally. Again I think we 
would miss the essence if we concentrated on the form the Rally 
took — praying and marching up and down and clapping. The 
real point comes in Bloy’s insightful observation; “the Freedom 
Rally, along with many others are acts of worship. Indeed, 
worship for these children is a pragmatic necessity. They need 
to CELEBRATE THE POWER OF GRACE which they have 
EXPERIENCED IN their struggle for racial justice and, to 
RENEW THEIR VISION of the day of triumph AND THEIR 
COURAGE to stand in that power in the days to come. 

The article then seems to concentrate on the secondary 
question of the forms or manner of celebrating — language, 
dance, music, rhythm rather than what is to be celebrated, and 
how and by whom what is to be celebrated is experienced. If 
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the people in the institutional churches are not involved “in the 
struggle for racial justice” or some analogous struggle, then they 
will never “arrive at a relevant liturgy” no matter how much 
they indigenize their cultic forms. 

Then Caribbean liturgy would avoid falling into the pitfall 
of the sponsored movements of cultural revival. One cannot 
really hope to revive “unspeaking” liturgical forms by a shot 
from artificially revived folk forms. Folk forms retain their 
vitality when they are used to express an “aliveness” and a ‘resist¬ 
ance to death” in the form of threats to human existence and 
development. Forms of worship will take “folk form” when 
they are genuine expressions of the movement of “resistance to 
death” of which folk culture is a universally recurrent expression. 

What I am suggesting then, is that folk worship will only be 
genuine when it arises as an expression of the spiritual experience 
of the folk as in the case in the compositions of Jamaican Reggae 
which have been analysed and proclaimed as religious music by 
Gordon Rohlehr. Here the themes are struggle and the with¬ 
drawal into the realm of the transcendent, and the return to the 
struggle — renewed in vision and encouraged. The songs 
“Bring back Maccabbee version”, “The Israelites”, “Let the 
power fall on I” will demonstrate what I mean. Hence worship 
forms will not regain their power by “re-examining and redefin¬ 
ing IN A RADICAL WAY the theology of worship in relation 
to culture, “but by renewing one’s way of life radically in response 
to the radical call of God in the face of injustice in the Cari^ 
bean. Renewed worship can only come from involvement in 
the struggle. The institutional Christian churches cannot hope 
to produce powerful, revived CHRISTIAN liturgies, unless 
Christians are willing to take the risk and enter into the cruci¬ 
fixion of the struggle. It is from the spiritual experience of 
such Christians that any genuine Christian liturgical renewal will 
come. Until such is the case worship and culture will only be 
genuinely fused by non-Christians and no amount of indigeniz- 
ing will bring the “renewed” institutional hybrid of “folk wor¬ 
ship” the divine power of genuine religious cult. 
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The real problem then that faces the pastors of institutional 
religions in the Caribbean as far as their increas ing ly powerless 
liturgies are concerned, is not isolation from cultural sensitivity 
as much as isolation from the Caribbean historical process, and 
the challenge and call of God within that process. It is to this 
"sending out” into the midstream of the on going Caribbean pro¬ 
cess, to be transformed and to transform, to be crucified and to 
resurrect, that institutional pastors will first have to direct their 
energies, if they want to revive their forms of worship. I thfny 
Fr. Clarke realize this. He alludes to it in his final section, 
but I felt that he did not state this with the stark clarity that it 
needs to be stated. 


Fr. Terry Jollen is a Roman Catholic priest engaged in the field of 
Religious Education in Trinidad. 
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By the waters of Babylon, 

there we sat down and wept, 

On the willows there we 
hung up our lyres. 

For there our captors 
required of us songs, 
and our tormentors, mirth, saying, 

“Sing us one of the songs of Zion!” 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
in a foreign land? 

If I forget you, O Jerusalem, 
let my right hand wither! 


Ps. 137 
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The Rastafarians Of Jamaica 

The catacombs of ancient Rome have been reincarnated in 
the shanty-filled slums of Kingston. The early Christians of the 
first century have been resurrected in the adherents of the Ras- 
t^arian cult of Jamaica. This is die conviction I have every 
time I walk down the crowded city streets and come upon the 
gloriously unkempt persons who praise Jah Rastafari, King of 
kings, and Lord of lords. 

Like the first Christians, the Rastafarians conceive their 
mission to be witnessing in work and word to the advent of the 
Messiah. Their message is sacrilegious to some and scandalous 
to others, but the Rastas are not deterred. Bound together Ity 
ties of belief and suffering, the Rasta brethren share their under¬ 
standing of the sacred truths with each other and with anyone 
who would care to listen. They live in the most destitute trf 
surroundings, sharing the little that they have and not really 
seeking to have much more. 

The Rastafarians trouble the consciousness of comfortable 
Jamaicans, for even the most protected come to hear about 
the words they preach. Society reacts by callously labelling all 
Rastas criminal and then unleashing the ruthless force of the 
police power upon them. As did the early Christians, the 
Rastas know persecution must come upon those who preach 
the word fearlessly. When the oppression is most severe, they 
simply withdraw to their hovels and celebrate their communion 
by smoking the holy herb, although this also enrages the 
powers-that-be. 

aearly the persecution directed against the Rasta brethren 
is not explicable in any simple terms. Searching the realms of 
history Md world events, the brethren discern the power of an 
anti-christian force, Babylon, which is struggling against the true 
and living God and those who proclaim him. While the early 
Christian? saw this force incarnate in the Roman Emjrfre, the 
Rastafarians perceive it in the modern-day heirs of that impe- 

rium, namely, the powers of America and Europe with their 
designs for world control. 
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iance with political forces, their ‘imported’ content, their pre¬ 
dominantly female membership, tjieir pecuniary mentality — 
all these are symbolised and incarnated for the Rastas in Rome. 

The influence of the Rastas among the masses manifest it¬ 
self in CQuntless ways; their primacy in the visual arts, their domi¬ 
nation in the field of popular music, the omnipresence of their 
greetings, the politicians’ attempts to co-opt them, the vocabu¬ 
lary of young Jamaicans. 

The greatest challenge of the Rastas to traditional Christian¬ 
ity rests in the fact that they have already decolonized much of 
the theology that they have received and have recast it into terms 
which re-reveal the liberating and saving message of the gospel. 
A brief and schematic survey of the Rastas’ principal doctrine 
is given in the following pages and shows how they have at once 
accepted and surpassed the tradition. 

Some Principal Rastafarian Doctrines 

1. THE HUMANITY OF GOD (and correspondingly THE 
DIVINITY OF MAN): In opposition to the traditional Christ¬ 
ian emphasis on the transcendence of God, the Rastas insist 
that God is to be experienced only within man and upon earth. 
God is not a spirit. God is not ‘up there’ in the sky somewhere. 
God is not an extraterrestrial being that we experience only 
vaguely. Basic to Rastafarian conception of divinity is this 
basic Return; God is man and man is God. While God is to be 
found in every man, still there must be one man in whom he 
exists most eminently and completely, and that is the supreme 
man, Rastafari, Selassie-I. Although the doctrine may be vari¬ 
ously explained by different Rastas, the divinity of Selassie is a, 
key doctrine that can never be explained away. Far from render¬ 
ing the Rastas unchristian, this doctrine makes them the only 
true Christians since Selassie is the Christ, the Messiah returned 
as he foretold, and they alone have been able to recognize him. 

2. HISTORICALITY OF THE EXPERIENCE OF 
GOD’S WORKINGS: The events pf history, past and present, 
reveal the workings of God. Hence the Rastas scour the news¬ 
papers, looking for signs and meanings in the obscure reportage 
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of the western press. The expansion of the European Economic 
Community, the devaluation and revaluation of currencies, the 
Watergate affair, the visits of Selassie to world leaders, the 
earthquakes and floods in North America — all provide material 
for the complex symbol system of the Rastafarians which charts 
the course of history and which foresees the imminent victory of 
the divine forces before the millennium’s end. 

3. THE TERRESTRIALITY OF SALVATION: Like the 
faith of the earliest Hebrews, that of the Rastafarians has an 
emphatically geographical dimensiwi. All of life is a journey, a 
pilgrimage, in search of the promised land. Mount Zion High, 
where the King dwells in Ethiopia. Africa symbolizes for the 
Rastas not only the reclamation of their own identity and cul¬ 
ture, but liberation from the oppression of the western world, 
which is simply impossible for the blackman except by physical 
separation from the white oppressor. Repatriation may not be sal¬ 
vation pure and simple, but it is the sine qua non of true salva¬ 
tion. In has doctrine of a necessary return to Zion, the Rasta 
counters the claim of the Christian that salvation is in ‘another 
world’. He asserts, to the contrary, that God has given man 
one life to live and one world to live it in, and if man is per¬ 
verse enough to mess these up, he will not be given another 
chance. 

4. THE SUPREMACY OF LIFE: Although the initial 
gospel message proclaimed a new life, traditional Christianity has 
turned that message on its head, so that a man’s death seems 
to become the focus of his existence and he receives more atten¬ 
tion in his dying than he did in his living. This earthly life is 
made a mere prelude to an ‘after-life’, and what happens in his¬ 
tory is degraded to insignificance. The Rastas sec traditional 
religion as a worship of death, not life and as an emasculation cS. 
the sacredness of history, where alone the power of God for libera¬ 
tion is revealed. Ultimately the Rastaman is inspired to deny 
the inevitability of death and is convinced that the faithful man 
will be delivered from this fate, much as the ancient psalmist 
asked to be rescued from the jaws of death and the shadowy 
underworld of forgetfulness. 
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5. THE EFFICACY OF THE WORDi As for the ancient 
Hebrews, with whom the Rastafarians mystically identify them¬ 
selves, the Word creates and destroys. The Word is a manifesta- 
ton of the divine presence and power. The Word is the mprtiiim 
of communication among men, but it is also a sword which 
decides and divides. The basic Rastafarian service is simply 
sitting down with a pipeful of ganga and ‘reasoning’, that is 
sharing the Word with the brethren. Viewing the imposition of 
the English language upon them as a most extreme form of 
alienation, the Rastas spend considerable time reflecting on 
the meaning of words and languages and striving to break the 
chains of the colonial tongue to re-discover their own Word, by 
which alone they can clearly comprehend God. 

6. THE IMMINENCE OF JUDGEMENT: Fire, blood, 
lightning, earthquake, thunder — all are words by which the 
Rastas announce the imminence, even the immediate presence, of 
judgement. Every historical act, every personal act is seen by 
the Rastas in the light of the judgement which is now going on 
and which will inevitably secure the victory of the righteous over 
the wicked. The Rasta’s vision of history is apocalyptic in that it 
envisions a cosmic struggle between the forces of justice and 
the forces of oppression. We are entering now upon a final age, 
an age of judgement, wherein the forces of good must prevail. 
The Book of Revelation is, of all the scriptures, the part which 
is most intently studied and interpreted and is the brethren’s 
basic inspiration in reading the world situation and their place 
in it. 


7. THE CORPORATE DIMENSIONS OF EVK,: The 
first subject of judgement for the Rastas are not individuals, but 
nations, empires, corporations, races. Frequently, these corpor¬ 
ate bodies are symbolised by their leaders (Pope Paul, Queen 
Elizabeth), but Rastafarian morality surpasses the churches’ 
narrow emphasis on individual sin and focuses on the structural 
iniquities which have been all but ignored in traditional Christian 
moral theology. While not neglecting the implications of the 
commandments for an individual’s daily life, the prohibitions 
against killing, coveting, and idolatry are astutely applied by the 
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Rastafarians to the operations of government and business, of 
church and social class. The corporate sin of the politico- 
economic spheres and the acquiescence of most people in it are 
seen by the Rastas as the primary manifestations of evil in the 
world. 

8. THE SACRAMENTALITY OF NATURE: The 
Rastas are strongly ‘cosmocentric,’ not only in their doctrine of 
universal repatriation, but also in their respect for nature, as 
reflected in their locks and beards, their use of ganja, their 
preference for organic fpods, and their condemnation of the 
excesses of western technology. Ganja, especially, has taken 
on a sacramental quality in that it serves as an inducement to 
meditation, a fertilizer for their complex symbol system, a 
means of livelihood, and the ‘cup’ that they share in their wor¬ 
shipful reasonings. 

9. THE PROPHETHOOD OF RASTA: The brethren 
recognize their elect status. They know that they are the 
chosen people. Their history reveals to them the saving power 
of God in their midst. They are willing to take abuse, the 
humiliation, the suffering, which is the prophet’s lot, for only 
thus is the power of God made manifest. Even though pacifist 
as far as physical force is concerned, the Rastas know the 
meaning of verbal violence and do not shrink from using it, 
even though they know the price that must be paid. The in¬ 
vincible appeal of the Rastas has depended to a great extent on 
their prophetic stance, and their vitality will continue as long 
as they maintain it. Many forces in Jamaican society are already 
at work, attempting to deflect and disarm the Rastafarian move¬ 
ment and its radical implicat’ons. If the Rastas, in the end, arc 
able to resist the lure of the establishment and continue on their 
rugged pilgrimage, they will hopefully lead the Jamaican people 
outinto the desert of Sinai and enable them to see the intimate 
workings of God in their deliverance. 


Joseph V. Owens S.J. is a Roman Catholic Priest currently engaged 
in research among the Rastafarians in Jamaica. 
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The Church and Education 

The Church, inspired by the example of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, has, from its birth, taken unto itself the twin mission of 
preaching and teaching. The vital part that the church has played 
in education is beyond dispute. Yet the time has come for a 
closer look at its role, and for frank appraisal and evaluation. 
We must be willing to read the signs of the times and open up 
ourselves to the process of constant renewal which is our destiny 
as Christians. 

If I draw attention to the negative aspects of the work of the 
Church in education, it is not because I think the church deserves 
no credit. Rather it is because we have already taken so much 
credit for our contribution that the point needs no further em¬ 
phasis. 

In the Caribbean the school came with the church, and the 
two have remained inseparable to this day. As a result of this 
association we have come to identify the school with the church, 
and we have further come to identify education with institutions. 
We ought to re-examine some of our basic assumptions. These 
are questions we should ask ourselves: Can the church survive 
without the (denominational) school ? Or, is the school neces¬ 
sary to the existence of the church? Should schools be the main 
or the only modus operandi for the church in the field of educa¬ 
tion? Should schools be used for denominational evangelization? 
(Perhaps these two words are a contradiction in terms). 

While I believe that the church has made a mistake in 
almost restricting its educational work to institutions, I cannot 
pass over the school system without pointing out some of its 
defects, and indicatihg some ways in which we might transform 
it. We Me already so deeply involved in the system that we must 
take it into account. Renewal can only begin where we are. 

The denominational system of education has played a 
major part in breeding among our people a fierce spirit of com¬ 
petition and individualism. This has reinforced the various 
barriers that create divisions in our society — religion, race, 
cultural background, social and economic status. The kingdom 
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which church schools are supposed to help to usher in, turns out 
to be a kingdom divided against itself. 

The sectarianism, the narrow loyalty, the rivalry encouraged 
in our schools make it difficult, sometimes impossible, for our 
schools to co-operate in a meaningful way. The situation has gone 
to extremes, as a few examples will iUustrate. A boys’ school 
and a girls’ school cannot jointly put on a play for a drama festi¬ 
val because the question arises : If the play wins, which school 
will get the credit ? A boy dresses in the uniform of a rival school 
and mis-behaves in the audience to give the other school a bad 
name. Students who are over-age according to accepted rules 
may be allowed to take part in games to ensure victory over the 
opposing school team. 

The mistrust, hostility and non-co-operation fostered in 
school days remain long after graduation and are passed on 
from father to son. They become part of the fabric of our society. 
Like James and John, vying for top positions, we must be 
reminded that greatness lies in service, not in domination. 

Many denominational schools are successful — according 
to the standards by which we judge success. They have become 
“prestige” schools. At our annual Speech Days, after paying lip 
service to the character building function of our schools, we 
proceed to reveal our true values by giving a statistical record of 
certificates, scholarships, competitions, festivals, games, trophies 
and contests we have won. We are certainly not waiting for any 
rewards in heaven! 

As our schools strive to get a name and reputation for them¬ 
selves, to create the right public image, to earn the praise of men, 
they have tended to operate like factories. They are judged by 
their production, their measureable results. In their efforts to 
meet the production quota they have set for themselves, little 
consideration is given to the personality development, the future 
careers or the uniqueness of children. 

Since tangible or material results in the form of certificates, 
scholarships and places in secondary schools have become one 
of the main goals of our schools, abnormal emphasis is put on 
examinations. At both primary and secondary level pupils are 
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often made to do a contracted course so that more yeais can be 
spent exclusively on mechanical drill in preparation for the exami¬ 
nations. Subjects which are not to be examined, e.g., geography, 
history, science, are omitted altogether, and training for intellig¬ 
ence tests is a routine procedure. At the secondary level some 
students, like race horses in training, are groomed for scholar¬ 
ships by going over their coumes again and again and specialising 
in examination techniques. As long as a school can ^dd one 
scholarship to its statistics, who cares whether a boy being groom¬ 
ed for a Languages scholarship really plans to take up a career 
in medicine ? 

Our concern for measurable success has led us to attach 
great importance to intelligence, and to domination through in¬ 
telligence. Our values, passed on in our graduates, reflected in 
parents, and re-inforced by the mass media, become the values 
of our society. Eda J. LeShan, in “The Conspiracy against 
Childhood”, remarks, “Intellectual development alone cannot 
provide the basic sense that it is good to be alive and h uman , 
We are making a fetish, a cult, of mental gymastics — mind all 
by itself, not in association with other human qualities. It is a 
dangerous game.’i Even at the age of five or six some of 
our children are subjected to tests to determine whether they are 
intellectually fit to enter some of the “better” primary schools. 

A system which places such high value on intellectual 
achievement must have as a by-product a large number of re¬ 
jects, since we are not all created equal in intelligence. These are 
the victims of nervous tension, mental and emotional disorders, 
loss of self-confidence and self-respect. The damage done to 
their personalities and to their lives is immeasurable. 

As a society we have little regard for the less intelligent, the 
weak, the handicapped, the maladjusted, the slow. Neither tim e, 
money, patience nor effort can be spared on them. Our resources 
we feel, must be used on those who will be leaders — those who, 
having achieved success in a highly competitive system, feel 
nothing but contempt for the failures. We are too busy to be 
bothered with lost sheep. Will all of us who have promoted or 
tolerated such a dehumanizing system be answerable in the divine 
courts for the crimes we have committed against “these little 
ones” ? 
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While the church cannot be blamed for certmn failings in 
education, it must be aware of them if any change is to take place. 
We ought to realise that our curriculum, text books and some of 
our methods are largely foreign in origm and orientation 

and are therefore often meaningless to our children. We must 
also recognise that our authoritarian approach to teaching, our 
exercise of lordship over our pupils and our concern with exemal 
discipline, apart from being educationally unsound, are not at all 
likely to be effective with young people today. 

Now let us look at some of the positive aspects of education 
with which the church ought to be concerned. If we are to create 
a new society, a new Caribbean man, then we must begin with a 
change in values and attitudes. This point was well made for 
us by William G. Demas in the Consultation Study Paper, “The 
Political Economy of the English Speaking Caribbean,”* 
Are we going to try to achieve this change exclusively or mainly 
through our schools? Can schools change society? 

I think we have greatly underestimated the subtlety and 
unconsciousness of much of the process of education, and the 
extent to which it is the product of forces within society general¬ 
ly. We have tended to identify education too much with what 
goes on in schools. While not denying that the school is im¬ 
portant, or even indispensable, we must recognise that it is not 
necessarily the most powerful educative factor in the lives of 
those who attend it. Do we consider, for example, the part 
played by the home, and by such social influences as the mass 
media and popular or mass culture? All teachers have come 
across “problem children” who, on investigation, are found to 
be the children of “problem parents”. Can the school reform 
parents or society ? In “Education and Change”, W. Hodgkin 
comes to the conclusion, “Society shapes education more than 
education shapes society”.* 

The church, in setting its priorities, has several questions to 
ponder. Has it been paying relatively too much attention to 
schools and too little to the two other major educative forces 

_home and society ? Should more efforts be directed to out- 

of-school education — for example, to the education of youths, 
of women, of adults generally, to family life education, to the 
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fostering of reflection and action groups? If this is the case, 
then the church will have to put more finances, organization 
and research into the field of communications, so that it will be 
able to reach the out*of-school population. 

Our whole concept of education needs to be drastically 
revised. Though our educational theories may be quite pro- 
pssive, in practice we insist that education be a matter of 
imparting information, facts, knowledge to learners. We have 
given little thought to the idea that in education the process can 
be the content — the process of growth, of self-discovery, of 
self-development. As Khalil Gibran says on Teaching, “No man 
can reveal to you aught but that which already lies half asleep 

in the dawning of your knowledge.If (the teacher) is indeed 

wise he does not bid you enter the house of bis wisdom, but 
rather leads you to the threshold of your mind”. 4 Education 
should aim at the integral growth of man, at the liberation of 
the full potential, not only of individuals but also to communi¬ 
ties and nations.5 

It is crucial that our people, at every age and level, be 
trained to think, to evaluate and judge, to choose and decide, 
to speak and to act. Education must lead to a critical awareness 
of our environment—personal, local, national and international. 
But it must do more than this. It must create the will to change 
through self initiative and effort.5 

Education demands the active participation of the learner. 
Therefore, it must be seen to be meaningful to the individual and 
relevant to his life in the community. Through a liberal curricu¬ 
lum it must nurture his talents and abilities, stimulate creativity 
and foster decision-making and self-development. Indigenisation 
of curriculum, content and methods of education and expression 
in our own culture are essential. The place of dialect in education 
must be investigated. 

Certain aspects of education need urgent attention. If we 
truly believe that we are members all of one body, then we must 
instil into our people genuine appreciation of the contribution to 
society of each indivdual, and especially an appreciation of the 
dignity of labour. Teaching manual skills to the non*academic 
pupils only will not remove but may simply sharpen the prejudice 
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and the feeling of superiority on the part of the non-mMual 
workers. Our school curriculum should give every pupil an 
opportunity to have a personal experience of some form of manual 
work. Agriculture in particular should have a place in our school 
programme so that students might accept the importance of 
farmers and farming in our national development. 

Attention must also be paid to other practical aspects of 
education, for example, family life, food and nutrition, health and 
sanitarinn and care and preservation of our environment, govern¬ 
ment and international relations. Consumer education must make 
us aware of the infiltration of foreign values, especially material¬ 
ism, into our society, and must constantly remind us that “a man’s 
life consisted! not in the abundance of things which he possesseth”. 

We readily agree that education aims at the full development 
of personality. We have concentrated on intellectual development, 
and have made some attempt in the physical and spiritual spheres, 
but what of the emotional ? This is one aspect of education that 
we have shied away from, perhaps because we can get no ready¬ 
made syllabus or programme in it. Yet it seems that there is 
nothing that the world needs more urgently than “a revolution of 
love and compassion”. «. Is it not ironical that, at the very time 
when man achieves an intellectual and scientific triumph in the 
form of a Skylab, he sinks to the degradation of the Watergate 
scandal, an expression of callous disregard for all that is sacred 
in human relations ? Eda LeShan declares, “Everything we know 
about human development and experience tells us that we are in 
serious trouble when we separate intellect from such emotional 
and social attributes as a capacity for warmth and compassion, 
imagination, a capacity for reflection, creativity, humour and 
relatedness to others.” 1 

In our rush for technological development and our eagerness 
to adopt the western way of life, we must beware lest we be 
swallowed up in the depersonalisation, the boredom, the lack of 
privacy and of meaning that characterises life in the affluent world 
with its emphasis on maximum efficiency and output. Perhaps 
the sensitivity cult, -so popular now in North America, is an 
attempt to recall to the human state those products of technology, 
non-persons, that have lost the ability to experience and express 
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ordinary human emotion. Are we going to join them in the valley 
of dry bones? (Ezekiel 37 : 1-14). 

As life becomes increasingly mechanised, let us not overlook 
the fact that machines cannot take care of the problems between 
man and man. As Erich Fronun in “The Revolution of Hope 
Toward a Humanized Technology”, says, “The basis for love, 
tenderness, compassion, interest, responsibility, and identity is 
precisely that of being versus having, and that means . . . letting 
go of one’s ego, letting go of one’s greed, making oneself empty 
in order to fill oneself, making oneself poor in order to be rich.”7 
Before it is too late, let us do all we can to nurture the emotional 
growth of our people, let us not shirk the responsibility, or be 
embarrassed by it. Even Jesus Christ was neither too much 
man nor too much God to weep on the death of Lazarus. 

At this point it may be well to say a word on religious 
education. We have spent much time and effort in teaching about 
religion, but have we taught religion? How does one teach religion 
R. S. Lee, in “Your Growing Child and Religion”, says, “Religious 
ideas can be taught, but the truth of religion can only be dis¬ 
covered”, and she continues, “The highest developments in the 
religious life come through identification. The Christian identifies 
himself with Christ and takes on his character”. 8 We must realise 
that far more is learnt of the truth of religion from the kind of 
persons we are, the kind of life we live, and the kind of society 
we organize than from the things we say about religion. 

Should schools be used for denominational religious 
instruction ? This involves dividing up our children according to 
their denomination and must surely imply that religion is a divider 
of peoples. Can we not leave denominational religious instruction 
to be given in our churches, temples, mosques, synagogues and 
homes, and, once we bring children together in our schools, con¬ 
centrate on those aspects of religion which unify men — the belief 
in the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of men, peace, justice, 
freedom and truth ? It is high time that we recognise in our schools 
and in our society the positive values of religious traditions other 
than our own. 

While on this subject we may consider in passing the following 
questions on religious education as carried on in our churches. 
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Are we making full use of the opportimities we have in our 
congregations? Do we select the best educational methods? 
Would a knowledge of psychology and training in teaching 
methods help our preachers and teachers ? Is the sermon the most 
effective means of communicating with adults? What efforts do 
we make to give our members a better understanding of the religi¬ 
ous implications of the issues of today — peace, social justice, 
black power, brotherhood ? Do we reach our youth at all ? Have 
we kept women bogged down with the marginal interests and issues 
of religion ? How do our religious teachings apply to real life as 
we have to live it out today ? 

In our zeal for reform in the church and in education, we 
must avoid swinging from one extreme to the other. We must 
avoid certain pitfalls. W. Arthur Lewis, in “Education and 
Economic Development” speaks of “investment education”, which 
endeavours to increase a man’s productive capacity, and “con¬ 
sumption education”, which aims at enabling a man to express 
more fully all his potential capacities and enriching his life. 9 As 
we decry the irrelevance of our education, attempt to train more 
persons for employment and seek to accelerate economic develop¬ 
ment, let us remember that education must prepare man not just 
for earning a living but also for living. While we must admit that 
purely academic training has left many graduates unfit to earn a 
living, we must not overlook the possibility that purely vocational 
training may leave many graduates unable to cope with life 
and living. 

With the widespread clamour that the church should turn to 
serving the most needy in our society, we may be tempted to set 
up schools exclusively for the poor. This, I believe, we should 
avoid. While the rich may enjoy more educational opportunities, 
their way of life reveals that their need for true education is just 
as great. If we educate the poor by themselves and leave the rich 
to their own resources, we would be only paving the way for 
violent confrontation at tsome later date. If we educate the rich 
and the poor together, each may learn to live with the other, and 
each may help to transform the other. 

While we may accept that education is the key to change in 
our society, we still have to set our goals and our priorities. Does 
our school system, our educational empire, hang like a millstone 
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round our necks, preventing us from moving forward ? The ques¬ 
tion is not simply : ‘Should the churches give up their schools to 
the State ?’ But rather: ‘Are the churches making the best use of 
their resources in responding to Christ’s call and in responding to 
the needs of men and nations today?’ If we are not willing to 
change, to seek new paths, to transform reality, then we do not 
really believe in the Resurrection. 

I would like to suggest a few fields in which the church might 
well consider pioneering. If education is the key to change, then 
teachers are the keystone. I believe that one sphere of education 
in which the church should continue to actively participate is 
teacher education. What should concern us most is not Christian 
schools but Christian teachers in the schools. We can hardly be 
unaware that the quality of many of the teachers in our schools, 
even our church schools, leaves much to be desired. Greater care 
should be taken in the selection of our teachens and a definite 
programme of conscientisation should be carried out in our 
teachers’ colleges. The staffs of such institutions should be even 
more carefully selected, for their personality, abilities, example 
and teaching methods will have a far-reaching influence. Dr. 
Jeanette Veatch says, “Teaching is a human act and comes from 
humans .... Humans learn best from other humans”. 1 

Can we not pioneer in setting up ecumenical teachers’ colleges 
as well as ecumenical Sixth Form colleges ? Sixth Formers, by 
their abilities and training, are likely to become leaders in our 
society. If we bring them together, give them opportunities to 
reflect upon, discuss, investigate the realities of our environment, 
and conscientise them, perhaps under the guidance of new teachers 
and new leaders a new society will be created. 

For the slow, the backward, the retarded, the handicapped 
and the maladjusted who fall by the wayside in our brutal system 
of preparing for examinations the church may well consider 
providing specialists in remedial education as well as psychological 
and psychiatric services. 

Other areas of education into which we might venture more 
boldly include : vocational education, parent education, provision 
of training and recreational facilities, for the community, youth 
camps, ecumenical dialogue groups, conscientisation of university 
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students and of professional groups and community service pro¬ 
grammes for school, university and church members. There is 
need for planned and controlled experimentation and innovation 
at all levels of education. The setting up of a regional Commission 
on Education, as recommended by the Caribbean Ecumenical 
Consultation for Development, is a matter of urgency. 

Education is a continuing process, and all of us — educators, 
church men and women, thinkers and planners — are involved in 
it. We too must be open to growth, development and renewal. 
Educators, says Jean Vanier, in “Eruption to Hope” must ask 
together audaciously and insistently for new hearts, for hearts of 
flesh in place of hearts of stone. Together they must, deeply united 
in the mystical body, joined with the pastors and the apostles. And 
a religion of spirit and truth, which leads them to interior liberty, 
the liberty of the children of God”.6 


Post Script : 

The ideals suggested in this paper are far from being new to 
the church. In fact, we have always accepted most of them in 
theory. Yet a typical reaction to them by educators and church¬ 
men would be : “Naive”, “Utopian”, “unrealistic”, “This can only 
be attempted after economic, social and political structures have 
been changed”. Theologians must seek to discover why it is that 
the church has never seriously attempted to put into practice what 
it has always held in theory. 

Since the education system is itself a reflection of economic, 
social and political conditions, it is indeed diflicult to effect changes 
in one sphere without tackling the others. However, external, 
material and physical changes often have their beginning in the 
hearts and minds of men, in their consciousness or awareness, in 
their desire or will, and it is in this preliminary stage that educa¬ 
tion has a major part to play. 

In “The Latin American Masses: The Unsatisfied Ones”l0 
Julio de Santa Ana says, “We must realise that. . . basic changes 
will not come about automatically, and that they must be insti¬ 
gated”. People must be brought to a consciousness of their situa¬ 
tion so that they will be prepared to make and to accept changes. 
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Close observers in the field of education can testify that the growth 
of an idea is as marvellous as the working of leaven in dough. If 
we start in the realm of ideas, aiming first of all at changes in 
consciousness only — with no financial outlay, with no trans¬ 
formation of economic, social, political or even educational 
structures — we can instigate those very changes, the large-scale 
ones, that we consider necessary. 

However, we need not start with ideas only. Surely the 
minority who dream dreams and see visions can begin in some 
small way with action. Perhaps we cannot set up ecumenical Sixth 
Form Colleges because individual schools will be concerned about 
their loss of authority and of credit for certificates and scholar¬ 
ships won. Yet there must be two church schools in the same 
locality somewhere in the Caribbean which find it possible to 
co-operate in establishing a joint Sixth Form. It is better to start 
with little ventures which have a chance of growing than to do 
nothing at all, defeated before we begin. 

The position of th*e church in the Caribbean today is like that 
of the children of Israel as they approached the Red Sea. Harrassed 
by enemies from without, wracked by murmurings within, hanker¬ 
ing after the comparative security, certainty and peace of life in 
bondage, urged on by the demand, “Let my people go”, we 
confront an overwhelming sea of doubts, fears and anxieties 
through which the path to freedom lies. Can our theology set us 
on the way to liberation ? Will it inspire us with the courage, the 
will and the kind of faith that can divide seas and move 
mountains ? 


Mrs. Joyce Matadeen M.A., is a teacher at St. Anthony’s College, 
San Fernando. Trinidad. 
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RESPONSE: 

The Church today finds itself overwhelmed by an unpre¬ 
cedented deluge of criticism, such as has driven it to re-appraise 
its nature and role in a number of areas. Much of its operation 
in these areas has. more often than not, been traditionally taken 
for granted. 

Education, which at some time in the history of human 
development has been the exclusive domain of the Church, is 
itself currently under severe attack by a large cross-section of the 
society. This sector of the society often comprises people one 
would least expect to be thus engaged, their being so much a 
part of the present system. 

When we bring these two, the Church and Education, 
together and make them the subject of a single paper, it is not at 
all difficult for any who have given serious thought to these two 
paramount departments of human endeavour to imagine the 
enormity of the task posed in the exercise. For these two, quite 
formidably entrenched in traditionalism, have done their work 
so well that the very system of values we employ as criteria by 
which their role, their adequacy, their relevance may be evaluated 
are themselves shaped and informed by a system hammered out 
in the workshop of the same church schools that now stand 
accused. 

The paper before us attest quite eloquently to this fact. In 
fact the very exercise in which we are ciurently engaged has to 
be carried out by people who are products of the system under 
review. So then, a product of the system and quite conversant 
with the mechanics of education as envisaged by educators by 
virtue of continued usage; the role of education as envisaged by 
educators; the presuppositions in education as revealed in the 
goals set by educators; the value of education as expounded and 
propogated by educators and revealed in the nature and recipients 
of rewards; the writer has done well in achieving the critically 
objective stance evident in the paper. 

Further, being a member of one of the chief denominations 
which depended largely and sometimes exclusively on its involve¬ 
ment in the field of education to create the matrix within which 
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its evangelising could be effected, it is noteworthy that we see 
the writer being able to take a position quite independent of the 
Church’s and of the generally accepted which merely endorses 
the Church’s, namely, that it has done well in the past and must 
continue since it will do well in the future. 

But the paper is not merely critical of the present state of 
things in Church and Education. It evidently takes a position 
that there is dire need for a new approach to education and that 
the church is still one of the most important instruments or agents 
for effecting change. One obvious reason is that the majority of 
educational institutions are still managed by the Churches, or at 
least, the major ones are. There is also tacit recognition that the 
present human condition can be considerably improved through 
education, if education is properly understood and undertaken. 
Our situation is at present deplorable, principally because at some 
stage the Church debunked its responsibility and allowed educa¬ 
tion to be distorted to serve its needs rather than serve the needs 
of education and thereby the Human condition. 

In spite of the critical tenor of the paper, the writer manages 
to hold out a challenge to the Church and Educators to engage 
in real and honest soul searching. Others who might have chosen 
to be openly critical of such institutions might have succeeded 
only to create a communication block. Instead one gets the feel¬ 
ing that the writer is herself honestly and diligently engaged in 
the search for answers to questions which she herself raises. 
There is a marked absence from the conclusions she draws of 
the dogmatism associated with the arrogant or the resignation of 
the bewildered and frustrated. There is present something of 
the existential quality in her search, an openmindedness or even 
open-endedness which leaves room for other contributions and 
for on-going dialogue. And this, it seems, enables the reader to 
identify wdh the values, goals and objectives of the writer in so 
much as to take no offense at her criticism. The critical com¬ 
mentary based on actual day to day experiences exposed to in 
the laboratory of educational endeavour and in the world beyond 
the school can be made by any other person who feels strong 
enough to be honest. The writer can therefore be regarded as 
the bravest in a long list of those who question the validity and 
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appropriateness of the method and content of contemporary 
Church oriented education. 

If, therefore, we are to select the single most valuable con¬ 
tribution the paper makes to the task of theologising, it would be 
its singular ability to draw people, who engaged in a particular 
task and threatened by the charge of ineffectiveness, to admit 
the validity of the criticism levelled against them. 

This seems to be the first and most important step the 
Church and Education must take and the writer manages to 
create the climate wherein that'can be done. 

So far I have been complimentary in my remarks about the 
paper, but there is one criticism I must make. The paper seems 
to concern itself exclusively with the Caribbean territory 
(Trinidad) within which the writer lives and works. This is 
quite understandable since one is more at home with familiar 
experiences. Authenticity comes easily within the context of 
first hand knowledge. Nonetheless, the whole exercise seeks to 
evaluate the role of the Church in Education throughout the 
Caribbean and this wider Caribbean aspect was somewhat 
eclipsed. 

Yet one must note that this has done no appreciable damage 
to the thesis propounded in the paper, the reason being the 
similar pattern of the Churches’ involvement in Education 
throughout the Caribbean and the universal nature of that Edu¬ 
cational philosophy whdch informed the methods of educators. 

In summary the paper merits serious consideration by 
Church leaders, decision makers in the field of Education and 
students alike. It gathers up in one manageable unit the fruits 
of the Churches’ labour and asks the questions : “What have we 
accomplished?” and “Where must we go, what must we do 
now ?” There is a commitment and urgency in these questions 
that must be kept alive.. 


Rev. Jeff Elder, MA.. is Caribbean Ecumenical Youth Secretary. 
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11 

Man's Spiritual Search in the 
Caribbean Through Literature 

Caribbean literature since the 1930’s, but more particularly 
since the 1950’s has been a deepening and prolonged exploration 
of Caribbean society, politics, and the inexhaustible recesses of 
the psyche of the Caribbean peoples. I say “exploration” rather 
than “search”, because the idea of a “quest” for identity often 
leads to the belief that identity is something which can be defined 
in clear-cut terms, or which one discovers near the side of a 
road somewhere, and then keeps in cold storage, to be brought 
out and displayed on the appropriate occasion. But identity is 
something which one continually expresses, and which artists 
explore, some superficially, others in depth. In • the cricket¬ 
playing Caribbean such exploration has been widely influenced 
by the development of W.I. history and the social sciences as 
academic disciplines. Since the 1940’s, historians, economists, 
social anthropologists, and more recently political scientists 
have created a vocabulary for describing the experience of Carib¬ 
bean peoples which places Caribbean man at the centre, and not 
at the periphery of that experience. Caribbean artists, consciously 
and unconsciously are today drawing on this widening current 
of Caribbean thought. 

It is also true to say that the writers were themselves the 
initiators of several streams of thought. They not only drew 
from the other disciplines, but have been contributing many fresh 
concepts to our thought. It is only because literary criticism neces¬ 
sarily lags behind artistic achievement that our artists’ contribution 
to the deepening of thought in the Caribbean has not been 
described in any detail. I hope that this paper will at least 
illuminate some of the achievements of a handful of our artists 
as thinkers, and I am particularly concerned with the idea of 
history as it is variously expressed in the works of some Carib¬ 
bean writers. I also thought that it would be a good idea to 
summarize a few of the recent developments within the oral 
traditions which the masses of the West Indian peoples have 
kept alive; to compare the peoples’ exploration of their identity 
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with the more sophisticated analyses and observations of writers 
who have all received a far greater measure of formal education, 
and who perforce have attained a far more complex sense of the 
possibility and destiny of Caribbean peoples. 

I have recently been struck by the way basic assumptions 
about Caribbean history have shaped the perception of our 
writers. Broadly speaking, those who assume that the people 
of the Caribbean were totally violated, stripped of self, culture, 
past, religion, language, mythology and humanity itself, general¬ 
ly see the Caribbean people as being incapable of a future. They 
speak about a lack of history. They claim to be^ from a vmd, 
a notlungness. While they may hope, irrationally, that some¬ 
thing will emerge from the void, they are more often than not 
much better at cataloguing the failures and frustration of these 
societies, and end up in a despair tempered minimally Ity the 
artist’s traditional belief in the eternity of form and the authority 
of style. 

V. S. Naipaul has turned out to be the most articulate ex¬ 
ponent of this idea. ‘Nothing’, he says in The Middle Passi^ 
was created in the West Indies, and Nothing, he concludes ten 
years later in his essay “Power to the Caribbean People”, ‘can 
ever be created’. With the possible exception of Mohum Biswas, 
the first Naipaul character ‘perceived in any depth. Us people 
have no sense of possibility, and generally disappear in an in¬ 
sistent misery and gloom, which Naipaul rescues from dampness 
and grey tiredness, ly his astringent sense of the absurd. Impot¬ 
ence breeds a comedy of despair. 

Other voices have joined Naipaul. John Heame, for exam¬ 
ple, echoes Naipaul’s belief that there is no such thing as West 
Indian history. In a review of Edward Brathwaite’s The 
Deveik^ment of Creole Society in Jamaica 1770-1820 Heame, 
describ^ the pre-emancipation period as being a graveyard for 
the pure historian, because “A society that is ninety per cent 
slave and ten per cent free is a phenomenon outside the usual 
methods of inquiry”.! The poet, sociologist or psychologist, 
might possibly be able to make something of slave sodety in the 
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West Indies, but not the historian. Orlando Patterson too, 
despite his important work. The Sociology of Slavery, was also 
able to write an article entitled “Without History", which also 
echoed Naipaul. 

Derek Walcott, despite his latest statements in Caribbean 
ConttKtz in which he said, among other things, “I think that 
Naipaul and 1 are probably, maybe just supeiihcially, at op¬ 
posites," has in fact, been the writer whose sensibility seems to 
be closest to that of Naipaul. The Middle Passage and The Mindc 
Men have haunted Walcott for years now, and one sees traces of 
them in several of his essays and some of his plays. ..In a Fine 
Casfle, for example, seemed to me to depict the quest of a number 
of shallow people trapped in their historical roles, for an authentic 
existence. I wasn’t convinced that anyone in the play eventually 
came to recognise his true face beneath the mask, although 
Walcott worked hard to provide his heroine wth an epiphany of 
some sort. The play seemed to me to be a dramatised version 
of the ideas contained in The Mimic Men. 

Walcott has this to say about Caribbean history : 

“Slaves, the children of slaves, colonials, then pathetic, 
unpunctual nationalists, what have we to celebrate? Rrst, 
we have not wholly sunk into our own landscapes, as one 
gets the feeling at funerals that our bodies make only light, 
unlasting impressions on our earth. It is not an earth that 
has been fed long with the mulch of cultures, with the cycles 
of tribalism, feudalism, monarchy, democracy, industriali¬ 
sation. Death, which fastens us to the earth, remains 
pastoral or brutish, because no single corpse contributes 
to some tiered concept of a past”. 3 

This passage says in an elaborate and metaphorical way, 
that there is no Caribbean history, or rather, that Caribbean 
people have not evolved in the sense that the Europeans are 
supposed to have. Tradition as it is perceived here is a shallow 
soil. One lives, one dies, contributing to no visible line. The 
past is simply obliterated, like the lineaments of some of one’s 
African or Asian ancestry, and indeed, any attempt to speak of 
Afro-Caribbean religions as evidence of some sort of continuity, 
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is viewed by Walcott in this essay, as an attempt to revive a dead 
pastoral dream, or to glorify illiteraqr. Like Naipaul, he refers 
to Heame’s description of ^e emergent Black consciousness of 
the region as being “the sentimental camaraderie of skin;” like 
Patterson, he constantly speaks of the necessity of the Carib¬ 
bean artist to start from void. The last twenty pages of Anotha 
Life, and most of The Golf resonate with the sound of Walcott’s 
anguish in a voice which has become, not simply historical, but 
also existential. 

The sense either of no history, or of a history which is only 
violation, permeates our writing. The first notion has led to the 
belief that we begin with void, the second, that we begin with 
schizophrenia. The artist assumes either a god-like role of 
creating from waste and void, or a psychiatric one of patching 
up the shattered halves of a schizoid self. Robert Moore has 
already stated some of the implications of the peculiar history 
of the region, for a Caribbean theology. Among them he noted 
that: 


“The interplay of fusion and fission in the Caribbean which 
characterises its society should direct the Caribbean theolo¬ 
gian to a theology of integration or wholeness”. 4 

That statement ought to have been qualified. The theolo¬ 
gian dealing with a society such as ours, should be concerned 
with the inter-relation between pain and possibility; between 
integration and wholeness on the one hand, and alienation and 
break-down on the other; between constant loss and survival; 
between the phenomenon of death which has been so pro¬ 
nounced in our history, and the capacity for regeneration. 
Certainly, these have l^n the major “spiritual” concerns of 
Caribbean literature, which is one of the places the theologian 
will need to explore in his attempt to ask the age-old ultimate 
questions in a Caribbean accent. 

Two major tendencies or moods have developed from our 
sense of a lack of history and that of history as violation. The 
first is an underlying melancholy which underscores the work 
of even our gayest writers. This melancholy, bom of deter- 
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minism sometimes end in paralysis. The second tendency is a 
certain energy of protest against not only political and economic 
powerlessness but also against vacuity and life-emptiness, One 
may term it “Rebellion”, which we can define as the impulse to 
negate all that diminishes our sense of being human. In its 
simplest form it appears as protest against the impotence, inepti¬ 
tude or down right barbarity of our political life. In its most 
profound form, it manifests itself as a supreme assertion of 
human value in the face of an experience of spiritual sterility 
and waste. 

In this second sense all our serious artists and all who take 
upon themselves the burden of conscience in these societies 
whose unending refrain has been sans humamteS, may be viewed 
as rebels. It is this unyielding rebellion against the historically 
determined shabbiness of life in the Caribbean which makes 
Naipaul’s despair and near nihilism worth much more than 
most of the naive anthem-and-flag patriotism that the well-fed 
encourage their victims to adopt. Because, secreted in Naipaul’s 
attempts to lacerate the West Indies is a much deeper attempt 
to locate the source of our disease, and beneath that is a genuine, 
though hitherto unacknowledged angst over life itself. If Nai- 
paul’s people seem to run away to England much more often 
than they fight, this is because the stench from the La Basse of 
our societies proves so overpowering that it deprives them of 
the will to fi^t or of the''belief that, having fought, the result 
will have been worth the effort. 

Hence in Naipaul the ultimate result is a comedy which 
grows out of a sense of powerlessness, a comedy which is 
essentially tragic. On the level of aesthetics, this leads to a 
dissolution of the barriers between tragedy and comedy, some¬ 
thing similar to what has happened in twentieth century Euro¬ 
pean literature. On the level of philosophy, it leads to a disso¬ 
lution of barriers between Absurdity and Rebellion. By 
Absurdity I mean chaos, meaninglessness and emptiness in history, 
society or the individual life. A typical Naipaul hero such as 
Mr. Biswas or Ralph Kripalsingh is acutely aware of the 
Absurdity of historical process and its manifestation in the 
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disorder of contemporary society in the West Indies. But the 
hero is irredeemably flawed, so that his rebellion is itself flawed 
and contributes to Ae Absurd. The rebel in Naipaul is therefore 
caught in a circle, where his rebellion serves only to restore the 
initial chaos of spirit and place it was meant to destroy. 

Naipaul’s spiritual search, then has taken him in the direc* 
tion of existentialist paradox. The ideas which emerge from 
novels such as A House for Mr. Biswas and Ihe Mimic Men, 
bear some resemblance to Camus’ concepts of Absurdity and 
Revolt as expressed in The Myth of Sbyphus and Hie Rebel. 
For example out of the long succession of failures and breakdown 
in The Mimic Men emerges the idea of the artist as rebd, as 
one who arranges his wilderness, who seeks order in the savage 
formless flow which Camus described History as being. The 
echo is understandable. Camus wrote philosophy to explain to 
himself the pathetic breakdown of Western liberalism and the 
impotence of sensibility in a world where murder had become 
normal. The dissolution of socialist ideology into totalitarianism 
resulted in a deepening scepticism about History, which was now 
thought of by many as having neither direction nor form. Naipaul 
starts with the notion that Caribbean History has neither direc> 
tion nor form now that the islands are useless specks of dust, 
the “Third World’s Third World.” It is, therefore, not surprising 
that he more than once mentions Camus’ work and its aj^eal 
for him, or that his own later novels should be saturated by a 
spirit of Absurdity. 

There is, however, a basic difference. Camus was a much 
more positive, active athletic and politically committed man, 
than Naipaul has ever sought to be. He was a bigger, wider 
person who, for example, edited a famous underground news¬ 
paper during the German occupation of France. Naipaul mi ght 
reply, as he recently did in England, that he wasn’t bom in an 
important country. The West Indians are dangerous only to 
themselves, he says, and their politics, he implies time and time 
again, can scarcely be regarded as much more than Absurd 
theatre where the players are make-believe non-persons. The 
antics of the Caribbean politician are seen in context from a 
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second>rate neuter hotel on the outskirts of London, which offers 
the tired hero the additional advantage of an annual glimpse of 
the dregs of the British peerage. But it is precisely because 
Camus, the man, was always involved with confronting experience 
while Naipaul, the man, retreats from it, that Camus’ expression 
of his anxiety has a finer quality and deeper resonance than 
Naipaul’s. Camus’ commitment to order was a more absolute 
act of courage. Naipaul’s hero, in quest of order, settles for a 
no-man’s land outside of, society, and succumbs to the final em¬ 
ptiness. 

This is true of all of Naipaul’s work since A House for 
Mr. Biswas, which is the only place that Naipaul seriously tries 
to show man in rebellion against the void outside Hanuman 
House, as well as against the chaos within it. Here, it is the 
fascinating inter-play between Absurdity and Rebellion which 
sustains one’s interest in the antics of the grotesque hero. It 
is in this book too, that Naipaul best achieves the balance 
between the modes of comedy and tragedy, to the extent that 
each seems to flow out of the other. Significantly, such philo¬ 
sophy as Biswas reads is Stoic, a philosophy of endurance, 
of survival, not fulfilment or wholeness. He reads Marcus 
Aurelius, not Thomas Aquinas: Naipaul reads Camus, not 
Teilhard de Chardin. 

Orlando Patterson’s work relates quite directly, too directly, 
in fact, to Camus’ philosophy. We noted earlier that he too 
starts with the idea of there being no history in the West Indies, 
and of the artist starting from a void. Patterson’s An Absense 
of Ruins, like Naipaul’s The Mimic Men, probes at the ideas 
of life-emptiness and nausea. Here, Sartre is as strong an in¬ 
fluence as Camus. Here too, as in The Children of Sisyphus, 
existentialist ideas are imported wholesale into the book, and 
are rarely transmuted by an exercise of the autnor’s imagination. 
Part of the conclusion of Patterson’s An Absence Of Ruins, 
however, is worth quoting, because it seems to me to summarise 
beautifully the mixture of laughter and grey impotence which 
is the inevitable result of feeling that there is “no history or 
people” in the Caribbean. The hero, ultimately “deprived of 
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essence” ,drifts about London and is questioned by one of the 
citizens : 

‘Wait, I wish to question you. Tell us who you arc. You 
have the appearance of the savage, yet you would pretend 
to be exactly like us; so much so indeed that often your 
actions and your manner blind us to your appearance, mak¬ 
ing us think that you are one of us. What manner of man 
are you ? Where do you come from ? What of your past ? 
Who are your ancestors? Are you savage or are you civi¬ 
lised? Identify yourself, sir! Tell us who you are and 
where it is you alwayj seem to be in such a great hurry to 
be going. For we are a practical straight-forward race, 
and cannot tolerate such ambiguities in our midst.’6 

This is of course, the voice of the white world asking all 
the annoying questions : about ancestry, tradition, identity, direc¬ 
tion. The voice displays an ignorance about the Blacks which 
verges on the criminal. The citizen of London is genuinely 
unaware of the part he played in obliterating the Black man’s 
ancestry, tradition, identity and sense of direction. But this Black 
man is beyond protest, and indeed emotion. The questions 
mean nothing to him anymore. He has made the void home, 
just as how Kripalsingh accepts the “final emptiness” of suburbia. 
Thus Patterson’s Blackman gives his answer: 

‘I come from nowhere worth mentioning. I have no past 
except the haunting recollection of each passing moment 
which comes to me always as something having lost. My 
ancestors, if they existed, left no record of themselves; 
my mother who also fathered me, I sacrificed to a futile 
cause many shameful years ago. If I appear to be like you, 
please understand that it is out of no vain wish to be identifi¬ 
ed with you, but out of the simple desire not to draw attention 
to myself. I cannot say whether I am civilised or savage, 
standing as I do outside of race, outside of culture, outside 
of history, outside of any value that could make your 
question meaningful. I am busy going nowhere, but I must 
keep up the appearance of going in order to forget that 1 
am not. So if you’ll excuse me, I will be on my way.’ 7 
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The title of Patterson’s An Absence of Ridns was suggested 
by a Derek Walcott poem “The Royal Palms”, which treats the 
theme of a lack of recorded history. 

If art is where the greatest ruins are, 

Our art is in those ruins we became. 

You will not find in these green desert places 
One stone that found us worthy of its name. 

In Walcott the sense of void and nothingness is also pro¬ 
nounced. Yet Walcott has stayed in the West Indies, has pioneer¬ 
ed a hardworking and dedicated Company of actors, and has 
continued to produce plays and a staggering amount of poetry, 
prose criticism and commentary on the Caribbean world of 
letters and sensibility. In his work more than in any other, one 
may guage the full pain and crucifixion of the artist in the West 
Indies. In Another Life, for example, the Caribbean is depicted 
as driving her artists to suicide, and towards the end of that 
book there is a tremendous rage of denunciation, more bitter 
than anything since Cesaire’s Cahier. 

In The Castaway the sense of loneliness and exile at home 
pervades the work, adding depth and intensity to Walcott’s 
normal preoccupation with death, the passage of time and the 
paralysis of sensibility — what Teilhard de Chardm termed 
“the passivities of diminishment.”8 Walcott’s way of facing 
these passivities seems to be comprised of a passionate mixture 
of the neo-stoicism of the existentialists, and an aestheticism 
which derives in part from the example of James Joyce. In 
Walcott’s poetry, the artist emerges as a secularised Christ-figure 
who takes on, even though he cannot take away the multitude 
of encrusted and quite original sins for which our societies are 
justly infamous. 'Foremost among these, is the sin of racism 
and the stereotyping it has imposed on our world; the absurdities 
of a politics of impotence and dishonesty; and the hypocrisy, 
ignorance or simple bigotry which has been the history of the 
Caribbean Church in the West Indies. Walcott as a teen-aged 
dramatist in the St. Lucia of the early fifties suffered the 
peculiar anguish of being Methodist in a world of post-medieval 
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Catholicism, where his plays were denounced from the pulpit 
as being blasphemous. In his later life as an artist, the indiffer¬ 
ence and philistinism of the State has replaced the bigotry of the 
Church as an agent of spiritual corrosion. 

This explains not only the sense of anguish in his work, but 
the rage of his commitment. Hence, although he writes of him¬ 
self as an exile at home watching the antics of a society which 
dances on the edge of an abyss, his commitment is an act of 
courageous rebellion which can be measured in the work of his 
life. Qn the other hand, dedication to his art teaches only the 
vulnerability of man, and the contingencies which hem life in. 
Art, and the ordering of experience which art demands, is really 
no escape from human weakness and the chaos of the human 
Carnival. 

Art is profane and pagan, 

The most it has revealed 
Is what a crippled Vulcan 
Beat on Achilles’ shield.9 

Existentialist rebellion against dogma, against easy explanations 
of man’s fate, reveals to the poet his utter loneliness, and the 
inadequacy of Art. This vision of loneliness wrings from the 
poet prayer of a kind. It is prayer bom out of despair, at the 
death of faith and the collapse of meanings. 

I press my forehead hard on the scarred pews, 

Wrestle with prayer and fail. 

It is no use. 

In any church my brain is a charred vault 
Where demons roost, 

A blackened, shifting dust. 

A kyrie shrills hysterical as the ghost 

Of a dead marriage in the ear. Nothing is real. 

Through my own fault, through my most grievous fault. 10 

This is what happens when Walcott tries to pray in the con¬ 
ventional setting of the Church. If in an earlier poem, “Steers¬ 
man, My Brother’’ he submits sufficiently to pray for regeneration 
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of faith, in his later work, there is a different quality to Walcott’s 
devotions. Having noted in “Crusoe’s Island” the inadequacy 
of art to eschatology, he goes on to pray: 

By these blue, changing graves 
Fanned by the furnace blast 
Of heaven, may the mind 
Catch fire till it cleaves 
Its mould of clay at last.ii 

This prayer is for the fire of life, for a transfiguration here on 
earth, for the rebel’s clear-sighted lucidity which Camus holds 
out against the Absurd; for something akin to the “rage” which 
Dylan Thomas held out against “the dying of the light.” It is 
a heroic pose, a Promythean one. Man clings to his fire even 
though he is being constantly torn by what Baudelaire termed, 
“la griffe effroyable de Dieu” — the relentless claw of God. 
Walcott imagines himself finally as a burnt-out shell, an ancient 
rugged fossil, still exposed to the weather: 

1 wanted to grow white-haired 

as the wave, with a wrinkled 

brown rock’s face, salted, 

seamed, an old poet, 

facing the wind 

and nothing, which is, 

the loud world in his mind.i2 

The poet at home dreams of death by fire, the writer abroad 
lives another death of fog and damp, unable to achieve the harsh 
discipline of frost and ice. But essentially Naipaul’s Kripalsingb, 
Patterson’s Blackman and the persona of Walcott’s Another Life, 
arrive at similar conclusions about man’s destiny on earth. None 
of them offers any hope of regeneration even as a spiritual poten¬ 
tial on earth. The difference lies in the different attitudes which 
they bring to bear on their despair. Blackman moves beneath it, 
by opting out of life altogether into a grey indifference. Kripal- 
singh isn’t so different. He too is inert, though he cauterizes his 
despair with a greyish laughter, a sort of tragic joy. He tantalis- 
ingly suggests that his experience be interpreted in terms ot 
Eastern theology : 
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“It does not worry me now, as it worried me when I began 
this book, that at the age of forty I should find myself at 
the Mid of my active life. I do not now think this is even 

true_I feel, instead, I have lived through attachment 

and freed myself from one cycle of events. It gives me joy 
to find that in so doing I have also fulfilled the fourfold 
division of life prescribed by our Aryan ancestors. I have 
been student, householder and man of affairs, recluse . 13 

But the reader can’t take this seriously. He knows that this is 
yet another example of tongue-in-cheek. Kripalsingh is acting 
his last role by according to his experience a significance which 
it never had. He has been more the effete playboy Aan the 
student. Householder by accident, he celebrated the achievement 
of his Roman house with the disintegration of his marriage. 
Emptiness and boredom characterised that period of his life. His 
life recluse has been undertaken not by design, as his Aryan 
ancestors prescribed, but by necessity after his failure as a man 
of affairs. Kripalsingh, like Blackman, has not transcended des¬ 
pair by a philosophy of divestment. He has rather, crawled 
beneath it by an instinct for escape. Walcott, on the other hand, 
sees in art an occasion for confronting despair and void, with 
an energy and rage which Naipaul would certainly dismiss as 
romantic and even a trifle indecent. 

But what about the supposedly historyless, cultureless peo¬ 
ple, Naipaul’s “mimic men”, Walcott’s “Mass Man”, Patterson’s 
“Children of Sisyphus” pushing their perpetual stone up Mount 
Calvary, and far too tired and unskilled to read Laroming’s 
Natives of My Person or Hearne’s Land of the Living ? Apart 
from such work as has been done on wide range of cults through¬ 
out the Archipelago, we get an idea of the people’s response to 
their experience through those aspects of Oral art which they 
have maintained and expanded. Anthropology has been dismiss¬ 
ed by Walcott as an artificial attempt to resurrect dead gods for 
“the folk archives of departments of culture.”i4 But that de¬ 
pends on the anthropologist. There are several studies of cults 
which are alive today in the West Indies, which bear in mind not 
only the roots of Afro-Caribbean religions, but how these forms 
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have been transformed with the passage of time. It would be 
just plain silly to suggest that we should simply ignore the work 
of Herskovits, or George Eaton Simpson, or Leonard Barrett’s 
study of Rastafarianism, or Donald Hogg’s excellent study of 
Jamaica religions. These works force us to consider the notion 
that there are no people in the Caribbean, and to qualify the 
concept of the “void” which is so central in West Indian litera¬ 
ture. Walcott’s rejoinder is that cult worship is in a state of 
rapid dissolution. The symbols of the cult are not even access¬ 
ible to the poet or actor, because: 

No one in the New World whose one God is advertised as 
dead can believe in innumerable gods of another life. Those 
gods would have to be an anthropomorphic variety of his 
will. Our poets and actors would have not only to describe 
possession but to enact it, otherwise we would have not 
art but blasphemy and blasphemy which has no fear 
is decoration.15 

The Anglo-Christian God is dead, the Afro-Christian God is 
inaccessible except to those who can personally be possessed. 
But does Walcott make perfect sense here ? Does an artist have 
to conform to a system of belief in order to be able to make 
artistic use of the symbols or rituals of that belief? Why must 
the artist become celebrant in order to explore the rhythms or 
rituals of a cult ? Shakespeare may or may not have believed in 
ghosts, witches and demons. What is important is that he made 
powerful and symbolic use of them in his plays. Eliot makes 
use of Christian, Buddhist and Hindu mythology, without 
necessarily “believing” in any of these things. His poetry is a 
constant quest, constant enquiry and exploration, made more 
often in a spirit of doubt than in one of affirmation. Yeats, one 
of the many poets who influenced Walcott made use of ‘dead’ 
Celtic myths, which he blended with Christian and Eastern 
mysticism. Conrad used myths, fables, fairy tales and allusions 
to a wide range of European classics, generally with ironic intent, 
to highlight the decay of European sensibility, as in a work like 
Heart Of Darkness. What then is to stop the Caribbean artist 
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making effective use of such systems or fragments of systems as 
he may find in his world? 

Walcott is determined that the Caribbean artist should always 
think of himself as starting from void. His worst crime in 
Walcott’s opinion is to attempt to identify the African half of hds 
heritage: 

“So now we are entering the “African” phase with our pathetic 
African carvings, poems and costumes, and our art objects 
are not sacred vessels placed on altars but goods placed on 
shelves for the tourist. The romantic darkness which they 
celebrate is thus another treachery, this time perpetrated by 
the intellectual. The result is not one’s own thing but another 
minstrel show”. 16 

Again, it depends. In this business of exploring roots, in this 
quest for indigenous models on which to base new forms, one is 
going to encounter the fraud, the flawed artist, the doer of the 
‘in’ thing. But then, this is always the case, regardless of whether 
the ‘in’ thing is to be Black, or whether the ‘in’ thing is a fashion¬ 
able angst. The genuine artist is a rare man regardless of what 
rhetoric may be fashionable, and it makes little sense pointing out 
the superficiality of most “African” or “Black” artistic achieve¬ 
ment in the Caribbean, in order to prove that any exploratioa 
whatsoever of “African” or “Black” roots is bound to be 
fraudulent. 

The greatest evidence of normalcy, and with it wholeness and 
capacity for depth in the Caribbean peoples, lies in the fact that 
the Oral Traditions have persisted in song, performance, preach¬ 
ing and rhetoric throughout the Archipelago. In Trinidad, the 
Calypso is not only entertainment for the tourist, but a form which 
continues to reflect the subtle shades of opinion and feeling on 
the society’s problems. I recently completed twenty-five half-hour 
programmes which traced part of the development of the Calypso 
from 1940-1970. The form is largely devoted to the tragic-comedy 
of manners in the Caribbean. It is rarely introspective and substi¬ 
tutes acute observation of the surface of action for in-depth- 
pondering of the motives or emotions which underlie action. Yet 
a note of distress today qualifies its traditional gaiety, a spirit of 
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blu^ and lamentation, as the country endures the rigour (mortis) 
of Independence. 

The Calypso illustrates the social and political quest of 
Caribbean man. It does not, however tell us much about his 
spiritual search, his attitudes, poses and anguish in the dry grip 
of the absolute. Indeed, the Calypso is the only Black folk form 
which has been so thoroughly secularised. Black American 
Blues singers generally had behind them the tradition of the 
Black Baptist Church, and in terms of style, the secular form 
resembled the sacred one. It was different with the Calypso. 
A truly Trinidad thing, it absorbed and developed original folk 
melodies from a variety of islands and from the Venezuelan Man. 
The presence of so many groups of people, so many languages 
and religions meant that there was no coherent folk religion 
strong enough to emerge as a basic ground of being. In the nine¬ 
teenth century, one sees a great fragmentation of groups, tremen¬ 
dous rivalry, secret cults. In the twentieth century, the Shouter 
Baptist sect developed and was the nearest Creole society came to 
developing a strong folk religion. But the Baptists were out¬ 
lawed in 1917 with the approval of the more “respectable” 
Christians, and it wasn’t until 1950 that they were allowed to 
worship in relative peace. By that time, they had become a 
comic group, whose rituals evoked laughter even from people 
who were as oppressed as they. Today, they are gaining strength, 
as the establishment Churches from time to time acknowledges. 

Jamaica is a different case. Christianised by Black Ameri¬ 
can Baptists before Emancipation, the unofficial and unrecognised 
Black Church in Jamaica has always been political in its bent, 
as the 1831 Baptist Rebellions, the 1865 Rebellion, the Bed- 
wardite, Garveyite and Rastafarian movements prove. Thus 
spiritual, political and economic liberation are fused in the 
the rhetoric and symbolism of cult leaders. Jamaican society has 
been more coherent than hot-house Trinidad. It has also been 
more rigidly fixed in its maintenance of polar opposites: Master/ 
Slave, Oppressor/Oppressed, Rich/Poor, Literate/Illiterate. 
The space between the poles is filled with fear, tension and 
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violence.repressive violence on the part of the new slave 

owners, and retributive violence on the part of the slaves. All of 
this has led to what has been termed dreadness, which is a secu¬ 
lar fear and trembling, generated by the presence of the oppress¬ 
or’s violence, and the possibility of the rebellion of the 
oppressed. 

What I am interested in is how this sense of dreadness has 
affected the creative life, the in-search of the Jamaican people 
It has led to tunes such as Judge Dread, which examines 
the Law as a negative repressive force rather than as a liberating 
one making for justice. In the mid-sixties it led to a spate of 
rebel songs the well-known Rude Boy music. After that there 
were songs, which told of hunger and suffering, equating Black 
Jamaicans with the wandering tribes of Israel. This religious 
language peculiar to all Christian sub-cultures from the days of 
John Bunyan to ours, became quite pronounced around 1970, 
and was, of course, exploited by Manley in his electoral cam¬ 
paign of 1972. With each new weight of suffering inflicted on 
the people through shootings, beatings, bull-dozings and the 
like, there was a further retreat into the ground of religion. 
Chants from Pukkumina, Rastafarian cults, the Baptist sects, 
fertilised the popular stream. 

This excavation of the ground of being must not be 
construed simply as escapism. It was a way of containing despair, 
as powerful and as heroic as the Promythean pose of a Walcott. 
Indeed, the despair of the poor is real in a sense that the des¬ 
pair of the well-fed artist is not. It is a concrete daily thing, a 
solid massive wall, not a void at all. Thus the retreat to EAio- 
pias of the spirit returns to the sufferer the image of his own 
bleeding face, and he alternates between prayer for release, 
dream of an imagined Zion, and an intense yearning for the 
Apocalypse, for a refining and levelling fire. When I listen to 
these Jamaicans sin^ng as if they wanted through the force of 
pure invocation to effect the destruction of Babylon, I ponder on 
the Book of Revelation, its tremendous death-wish, its fantastic 
dream of justice, and on the relationship between a history of 
oppression and a people’s desire for the dissolution of the whole 
frabric of things. 
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I’d like to end by a brief consideration of the poet Edward 
Brathwaite, who is professionally a historian with a great inter¬ 
est in anthropology. Brathwaite accepts that West Indian Mstory 
has been one of dispossession, violation and discontinuity. He 
does not however, accept that these things have been absolute or 
eternal. He asserts that at every point the dispossessed folk 
knew themselves, had their own ways and customs, and were 
constantly recreating themselves with each new violation. A 
great deal of thinking in the Caribbean sees the human person¬ 
alty as a static, fixed thing which is whole at some stage, but once 
violated, fragments, disintegrates. Brathwaite seems to view 
the psyche as a self-renewing organism, capable of several deaths 
and several rebirths. Africans he says, had been travelling, 
fighting, dying, giving and taking slaves for centuries before the 
white interloper. The tribe had known the journey from desert 
to forest; the middle passage was only a relatively modem version 
of a timeless process. In Masks Brathwate depicts the African 
as moving in a timeless circle of birth, growth, death and rebirth 
and the ultimate business of his Trilogy, is to suggest continuity 
in the destiny of Black peoples and in their ways of coming to 
terms with this destiny. 

Thus Brathwaite not only laments the condition of the 
African in the New World, but draws on the whole range of 
Black music, whether it be folk-song, calypso, work song, jazz; 
the whole territory of the drum; the whole range of rhetoric and 
symbol secreted in Afro-Caribbean cultism. Emerging out of 
his poetry is the image of the establishment Church as predator. 
The same image appears in Mais and Walcott, and is suggested 
in Lamming. This Church is rejected in Brathwaite as a des 
troyer of psyche, the plantation system at prayer. Brathwaite 
is kinder whenever he is dealing with the religions of the 
oppressed, which he presents as a force for regeneration, for 
renewal of the psyche. 

What BrathWaite has done, is not simply to have worked 
with fragments of African experience, but to have suggested 
continuity, the possibility of inner wholeness. His is a poetry 
of integration. Sacred is integrated with secular in cult-worship, 
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aesthetic questing is integrated with political, and, though this 
is not immediately obvious, Europe is reconciled with Africa the 
only difference being that this time, the ground of being is Black. 
It isn’t that there isn’t despair and melancholy, and protest in 
Brathwaite’s work. It is rather, that all of these things have 
their place, are seen in perspective, and the possibility of trans¬ 
cendence through creativity is always kept open. In terms of 
formal innovation, too, Brathwaite indicates the infinite variety 
which lies open to the Caribbean artist who begins with roots 
rather than void. So here at last we have worked our way to 
the beginnings of a vision of fulfilment in Caribbean writing. 
It is fulfilment which remains possible in spite of the disaster 
of history, which Brathwaite has explored more thoroughly than 
most. 


Dr. Gordon Roblehr, PbJ>., is lecturer in English at the University 
of the West Indies, St. Augustine Campus, Trinidad. 
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Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth; for the first 
heaven and the first earth had passed away, and the sea was no 
more. And I John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down 
out of heaven from God, prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband; and I heard a great voice from the throne saying, 
“Behold, the dwelling of God is with men. He will dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people, and God himself will be with 
them; he will wipe away every tear from their eyes, and death 
shall be no more, neither shall there be mourning nor crying nor 
pain any more, for the former things have passed away”. 

And he who sat upon the throne said, “Behold, I make all 
things new”. 


Rev. 21 : 1-5. 
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